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EVENTS OF 


Tue situation between ourselves and France is, as 
we go to press, obscure but almost hopeless. Mr. Bald- 
win, partly under the influence of certain elements in 
his Cabinet which do not entirely share his own sensible 
outlook, is straining every point in France’s favour and 
craning his neck to detect a foothold of accommodation. 
If France wanted a compromise, she would certainly get 
it. The danger is that the present British Government, 
terrified of a rupture, might go much too far to meet 
her. But reports from Paris indicate that M. Poincaré, 

convinced that the real divergences between French and 
British policy are fundamental, does not see any object 
in pretending that a compromise can be arranged 
between incompatibles. As regards his internal 
political situation, M. Poincaré never felt himself 
stronger than now. Believing that he can remain in the 
Ruhr until Germany sends new proposals, he has not 
the smallest intention of evacuating. Indeed, he con- 
siders France’s situation as highly satisfactory all round. 
‘‘ England,” he says to his friends, ‘‘ will never follow 
French policy, and we will never follow hers. Therefore, 
we must act alone.”’ 

* * * 

SurerFIcrau.y, this line of thought is rational,— 
however much madness underlies it. Indeed, M. Poin- 
caré’s frank admission of the utter unreality of the 
alleged Entente between France and England is far closer 
to the facts than our vain clinging to the shadow of a 
ghost. Mr. Baldwin will have to recognize that, at the 
present juncture, the project of winning France over to 
reasonable courses is vain. But what then? Europe 
has had no more anxious moment than now since 1918. 

* * * 

On Tuesday the Council of the League of Nations 
resolved to make an inquiry during its present session 
into the conduct of the Saar Governing Commission. All 
the members of the Commission are to appear at Geneva, 
and the minutes of their meetings for the past year are 
to be placed on the table. The prime mover in this 
courageous and salutary step was Lord Robert Cecil, 
while Mr. Branting put forward, but temporarily with- 
drew, the important additional motion that the Council 


THE WEEK 


should also hear representatives of the Saar population. 
M. Hanotaux, the French member of the Council, con- 
fined his practical opposition to insisting that the pro- 
ceedings shall be an “ examen ”’ and not an “ enquéte,’’ 
which apparently means in less technical language that 
they shall be “informative’’ and not “ judicial.” 
Certainly there is no object in giving the inquiry a form 
which might cause unnecessary humiliation and bad 
feeling, so long as the main point is gained. From the 
outset publicity has proved one of the most potent 
weapons of the League, and in this case it will no doubt 
produce its effect without judicial sanctions. It is 
important, however, that the technical point should not 
be used as a pretext for narrowing the field of investi- 
gation. Lord Robert Cecil evidently contemplates, and 
rightly so, a broad inquiry into the general methods of 
administration, and not merely into the particular 
incident of the decrees against strikers, which was a 
symptom rather than the essence of what was amiss. 
There may still be trouble over this question of scope 
when the inquiry begins. At the same time, the victory 
already gained for the principles and authority of the 
League is a matter for congratulation. 
* * * 

In the Seine-et-Oise by-election for the French 
Chamber, the two Bloc National candidates have with- 
drawn, in view of the results of the first ballot, and the 
Radical-Socialists are now left face to face with the 
Communists. The news has a certain piquancy 
owing to the fact that one of the two Radical candidates 
whose return thus seems assured happens to be 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, who has made himself notorious 
through his efforts to salvage the interests of French 
bondholders in Turkey by methods exactly contrary to 
those by which the party in power are attempting to 
secure Reparations from Germany. The fate of the 
Ottoman Public Debt touches the pockets of many 
French electors; and we must either assume that they 
consider that what is sauce for Germany is not sauce 
for Turkey, or else that the small bondholder and his 
captains-general are a less powerful force in French 
politics than they are usually assumed to be. 
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TueEreE is to be an Anglo-Franco-Spanish Conference 
on Tangier. In other words, three Governments are to 
discuss the future of a territory in which they all 
acknowledge the sovereign rights of another, owing to 
the awkward consequences of the partition of this fourth 
Government’s territory, which they have themselves 
effected without either avowing it or possessing the 
nominal sovereign’s consent. Theoretically, no problem 
of Tangier exists. It is just a coast town in the Sherif 
of Morocco’s dominions, surrounded by a vast hinterland 
under the same sovereignty. How, then, can the 
alministration of the town and its economic communica- 
tions with the hinterland be problems of such appalling 
intricacy? Because it is actually an enclave in a Spanish 
zone, which is in turn an enclave in a French zone which 
contains the capital city, the Government, and the 
person of the supposed sovereign of all three zones, who 
himself speaks through a French High Commissioner ; 
further, because Tangier is inhabited by diplomatists 
accredited to the Monarch at Fez, who, finding their 
professional diplomatic services superfluous since the 
French Commissioner’s installation, have taken instead 
to governing (or failing to govern) Tangier under the 
title of a “ Sanitary Commission ’’; and, last but not 
least, because Tangier faces Gibraltar across the entrance 
to the Mediterranean. Spain apparently wishes to absorb 
Tangier into her zone; France is solicitous for the rights 
of her sovereign-protégé, the lawful ruler of the city; 
while Great Britain, anxious to keep the other two 
Powers at arm’s length, proposes to preserve the “ Sani- 
tary Commission,’’ and if possible to nurse it into better 
health under some new but equally disarming appellation. 
Meanwhile, the only local institutions at Tangier are the 
Capitulations—and these in a form which would make 
any Turk bless by comparison that system as he has 
known it at Constantinople. Like the Saar and Danzig, 
this is surely a case for the League of Nations. 

* * * 

Tue situation in Palestine is being reviewed by a 
Committee of the Cabinet in consultation with Sir 
Herbert Samuel, who has just arrived in London on 
leave. The Colonial Secretary’s statement in the House 
of Lords last week seems to rule out any likelihood of 
an abrupt change of direction. It is less than a year 
since the Palestine Mandate was confirmed, and the 
responsibilities which Great Britain then assumed can- 
not be lightly repudiated. Apart from this, events in 
Egypt and Syria, and the development of the Middle 
Eastern air routes, tend to give Palestine a certain 
strategic importance, and military opinion seems to be 
hardening against an early withdrawal. On the other 
hand, the Arab agitation continues unabated, and the 
boycott of the elections has been followed by the refusal 
of the Arabs to serve on the nominated Advisory Council 
which is now being established as a temporary expedient. 
The main task of the Cabinet Committee will presum- 
ably be to devise a modus vivendi which will conciliate 
moderate Arab opposition without throwing over the 
Jews. Though the Arab opposition requires to be taken 
seriously, detached observers report an undercurrent of 
better feeling, and it should not préve impossible to find 
a satisfactory formula. The situation is to some extent 
complicated by the Treaty which is now being negotiated 
between Great Britain and King Hussein of the Hedjaz. 
The Treaty contemplates the eventual establishment 
under British auspices of an Arab confederation, and its 
somewhat ambiguous language leaves it open to doubt 
whether the confederation is or is not to include 


Palestine. It has been officially explained that no change 
in the political status of Palestine is to be expected, and 


a close analysis of the Treaty shows that the inferences 
which both Arabs and Jews have been inclined to draw 
from it are unfounded. The Treaty has, however, had 
a somewhat unsettling effect on public opinion, and a 
statement recently issued by King Hussein’s representa- 
tive in London suggests that his reading of its provisions 
is not in all respects identical with that of the British 
Government. So many difficulties have already been 
caused in the East by loosely-worded statements of policy 
that it would be regrettable if the Treaty, for which 
there is a good deal to be said in its general conception, 
were to contain the seeds of future misunderstandings. 
* * * 


Tue sudden strike of the dockers is prima facie a 
revolt against the imposition of the last instalment of 
an agreed series of wage reductions regulated according 
to the cost-of-living index number. It is also a revolt 
by the rank and file against the union leaders, for the 
latter are employing all the means in their power to 
persuade the men to honour the agreement. There can 
be no doubt that the dockers are wholly in the wrong 
over the immediate issue, and they are also extremely 
ill-advised to throw over leaders who, by their skill and 
tenacity, together with their devotion and sincerity, 
have done so much for them. The strikers contend that 
the official index number is a fallacious measurement, 
and that there has been no appreciable fall in the cost 
of living; some even declare that it has been deliberately 
“wangled by the employing classes,’’ but this idea does 
not merit serious attention. In regard to the first charge, 
no ons who has studied the methods by which the index 
number is computed would say that it is an exact 
measurement for the purpose to which it is now put; 
but as a rough-and-ready guide it functions with reason- 
able success. Any thorough revision at the present 
moment is unthinkable: that must wait for a time of 
greater equilibrium and stability. But while the 
strikers stand condemned on the immediate issue, this 
sudden spontaneous revolt is a sign of the times which 
must not be overlooked. Only a few of the Shaw Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been embodied in agree- 
ments, and the fundamental question of regularizing 
work remains virtually unsolved. The present reduc- 
tion of ls. per day still leaves the docker with £3 a week 
af he gets regular employment, and this compares favour- 
ably with the wages of many other workers; but in that 
‘if ”’ lies the fundamental cause of the discontent which 
has produced this most injudicious and unfortunate 
action. 

* * * 

TERE has been a certain amount of stage thunder 
at the railwaymen’s conference, but the facts of the case 
do not suggest that the situation is immediately critical. 
Mr. Thomas is an adept in the art of getting his case 
across the footlights, and we are content to note that he 
considers the existing conciliation machinery to be 
“second to none,’’ and that “it must, and indeed will, 
be used.’’ In that case nothing serious is likely to 
happen until the autumn, for unless special and agreed 
arrangements are made the Central Wages Board does 
not sit in August and September. The companies, 
however, have put forward revised proposals for many 
far-reaching modifications in the wages and working con- 
ditions of railwaymen. The most important of these are 
the introduction of “ split ’’ turns on Sundays ; consider- 
able reductions in the extra rates for night duty; the 
reclassification of engine-men, and the abolition of extra 
mileage payments to express-train drivers ; and, last but 
not least important, the abolition of the sliding-scale 
adjustment of wages. These are drastic changes, involv- 
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ing a considerable reduction in the earnings of railway- 
men, and it is fortunate that no decisive step can be 
taken for some months. The dispute over the shopmen’s 
wages is entirely separate. There the question for 
decision is whether engineers working for railway com- 
panies are to be organized by Labour and treated by the 
companies as engineers or as railwaymen. It is another 
instance of the old struggle between craft organization 
and industrial organization. If Mr. Thomas is successful 
in his attempt to bring the shopmen within the operation 
of the conciliation machinery which applies to ordinary 
railway workers, he will to all intents and purposes have 


won his case. 
* * * 


Tue Labour Party must be presumed to have 
decided that any emphatic effort to remove the painful 
impression made on the public mind by last week’s scene 
in the House would prove too costly. For the statement 
issued on Tuesday at the end of two hours of discussion 
was a masterpiece of colourless composition. ‘“ A general 
understanding,’’ we are told, “ was reached with cordial 
unanimity without any resolution.’’ This from a party 
to which resolutions on every conceivable subject and on 
every possible occasion are the bread of life is a little 
amusing. An understanding, however, is said to have 
been arrived at to the effect that Labour Members will 
not vote in future against the suspension of an individual 
Member unless their leader approves of their so doing. 
The action to be taken by the four suspended Members 
was not even discussed. According to the official state- 
ment, it was left to be decided by themselves in con- 
sultation with Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Maxton himself 
has stated that he intends to take counsel with his con- 
stituents. The “ Daily Herald,’’ we note, remarks that 
the determination of the Scottish Labour Members “ to 
achieve Home Rule for Scotland has been stimulated by 
recent happenings.’’ This policy, moreover, has “ the 
full approval of the Labour Party.’’ Possibly that 
approval has not been mitigated by recent happenings. 

* * * 

Wuen Mr. Lloyd George’s famous land taxes were 
sacrificed on the altar of Coalition, one ewe lamb of his 
1909-10 Budget was spared—the compulsory registration 
in the Land Valuation Department of all particulars 
connected with the sale and purchase of land. Stimu- 
lated by the zeal of the Conservative rank and file, and 
in spite of protests from Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. MacDonald, and Mr. Chamberlain, and a very witty 
speech by Mr. Pringle, the Government has now slaugh- 
tered the lamb. Mr. Lloyd George suggested on Tuesday 
that the disappointing results of his taxes were due to 
“qualifications introduced before the taxes were ever 
brought before the House.’”’ He thought “the time 
would probably come ’’ when the scheme would be intro- 
duced “in its original purity.’’ Similar visions of the 
future were in the minds of a good many Members, which 
may account for the desire of the Conservatives to 
abolish evidence as to the real market value of property. 

* “ * 

Ir is in the speech of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
however, that a clue can be found to the immediate 
importance of the change. He admitted ‘‘ that the 
Land Valuation Department would prefer to retain the 
information given them by the original clause, which 
gave them information which was not in the possession 
of any other valuers in the country, and to that extent 
loaded the dice against the subjects of his Majesty.’’ The 
italics are ours. When land has to be valued for death 
duties, or because the community proposes to acquire it 
for public purposes, it may not be convenient to the 
owner that the representatives of the State should know 


that it fetched a certain price in the open market at a 
recent date. Any information of that nature might 
affect the valuation in a sense unfavourable to the owner 
and favourable to the State. There are, however, other 
“* subjects of his Majesty ’’ who are not owners of land, 
and who will not accept Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s 
metaphorical description of the effect of the register. 
They will merely regard it as simple justice that death 
duties should be paid on the full value of landed pro- 
perty, and that the State, if it needs land for its own 
purposes, should pay no more for it than a private 


purchaser. 
* * * 


Tue debate on the Air vote in the French Chamber 
of Deputies ended in an overwhelming majority for 
increased expenditure. Both in the Chamber and in 
the Press it was strenuously denied that the French 
preparations were in any way directed against Great 
Britain. Everything was attributed to the menace of 
commercial aviation in Germany. It is difficult to take 
this plea seriously. It is true that commercial 
aeroplanes can be easily converted into bombers; but 
for an effective air force bombers alone will not suffice; 
an ample provision of specially constructed fighting 
machines is necessary. We need not accuse France of 
building directly against this country; but, as General 
de Castelnau stated in the Chamber, she is at present 
“‘ ahead of all other nations’’ in aviation, and this 
supremacy she is obviously bent on maintaining. At the 
same time, there are indications that some Frenchmen, 
at least, are uneasy as to the prospects of world competi- 
tion in the air. In the ‘‘ Echo de Paris’’ of Sunday 
last, M. Henri de Herillis declared frankly that such 
competition must be ruinous and of evil omen, and 
argued strongly for a Franco-British agreement for 
limitation. Our own Government have already 
expressed their desire for a general agreement on the 
subject. It is for them to take the next step by formu- 
lating definite proposals before the spirit of rivalry and 
suspicion has gone too far for agreement to be possible. 

* * * 

Our Irish CorRESPONDENT writes :— 

“The trouble at the port of Dublin which has been 
threatening for some time past has now assumed a very 
grave aspect. A meeting of employers of dock labour at 
all ports in the Free State has decided to insist upon a 
drastic reduction in wages, and the form in which notice 
is given of this intention is virtually a threat of a 
general lock-out unless the terms are accepted within a 
fortnight. It is stated that the present rate works out 
at 16s. a day, against 9s. to 10s. in England; and the 
purpose of the employers is to bring about an immediate 
reduction of 2s. and a further gradual reduction to the 
figure of 10s., as well as ‘a revision of working condi- 
tions ’—a phrase which no doubt covers a number of 
ominous possibilities. As the case is stated at present it 
appears as though the position of the employers was 
perfectly reasonable; but work at Irish docks is pre- 
carious and done under difficulties, and it would be well 
to withhold judgment until the men’s side is heard. It 
does not follow that even at 16s. a day a docker can 
earn a living wage in the year. Meanwhile, the public 
will look to the Government for immediate action on this 
matter. Ireland is particularly vulnerable in respect of 
seaborne traffic, and a complete cessation of labour at 
the docks would mean a paralysis of all business and 
great privation to the people. Many observers see in this 
move of the employers a definite intention to bring to a 
head the great war between capital and labour which 
has been hanging over ys for a long time.’’ 
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TRADE ACTIVITY OR THE PRESTIGE 
OF THE POUND ? 


A rortNIcHT ago we called attention to the unfavourable 
change which had come over the trade outlook ; and we 
pointed out that a policy of deflation in the recent past, 
as well as European politics, may have had something to 
do with it. Bank Rate has now been raised to 4 per 
cent., and it is thus clear that deflation is to be pursued 
more vigorously in the immediate future. It is of vital 
importance that the public should appreciate th 
significance and the inevitable consequences of this 
course of action. ‘Technical and difficult as mone- 
tary matters undoubtedly are, we can no longer 
afford to regard them as a mystery which the layman 
had better leave to the experts of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England. It is not a question of there being 
one sound policy, which would commend itself to us all, 
if we knew enough about the matter. Nor is it a ques- 
tion of a bewildering dispute between experts on tech- 
nical points. Alternative courses present themselves, as 
to the consequences of which expert opinion is sufficiently 
agreed. Each course has certain admitted advantages 
and disadvantages; and the question is which eet of 
advantages and disadvantages we should be wise to 
choose. This is not a question which the authorities of 
the Treasury and the Bank of England are well qualified 
to decide. The consequences referred to vitally affect the 
daily lives and fortunes of the whole community ; and 
the ordinary man must bestir himself promptly in the 
matter, for a choice is being made which he would 
almost certainly repudiate if he realized what it meant. 

The immediate issue is whether, after three years 
of unemployment, we should rate more highly the 
encouragement of trade or a high exchange-value for the 
pound sterling. Throughout the past four years these 
two objects have pointed in different directions, but 
various circumstances have tended hitherto to obscure 
the conflict between them. But now, for the time being 
at least, they have become irreconcilable. We have to 
choose between them; and the first essential of the situa- 
tion is that we should face squarely that unpalatable fact. 

The New York exchange is now on the decline; it 
has fallen considerably during the past week, and is now 
back at $4.55, as compared with the $4.70 which it 
reached in March. If nothing were done to check it, this 
movement would be likely to continue. It is the natural 
outcome of the credit conditions now prevailing in the 
United States and of the present trend of prices there ; 
and it will soon be reinforced by the regular seasonal 
influences. The tendency may, indeed, become so strong 
that it will not be easy for our authorities to check it 
altogether. But they can do“ much to check it by 
employing certain well-tried devices—the raising of 
Bank Rate and the curtailment of credit in other ways. 
Unfortunately, they cannot do so without dealing a blow 
at trade and employment; and, in view of Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday, it 
might have been thought impossible that such a course 
would be adopted. For Mr. Baldwin asserted that the 
right policy just now was to keep prices steady, and 
declared that he would “ set his face’ against any other 


policy. Despite this statement, Bank Rate was raised 
next morning. : 


To the authorities of the Bank of England this step. 


doubtless appears so irreproachable as hardly to admit of 
criticism. In pre-war days the raising of Bank Rate in 
response to an adverse movement of the exchanges was an 
integral part of the ordinary working of the gold 
standard ; and they incline almost instinctively towards 
their familiar motions. The declared monetary policy of 
the country is to bring the pound sterling back to parity 
with the dollar; and, though it is accepted that we can 
only move gradually towards the goal, it seems to follow 
that we must do our best to stop a serious movement away 
from it. Moreover, a peculiar sentiment, by no means 
confined to financial circles, attaches to the exchange- 
value of the pound. It has been held up in the Press and 
by public men as the index of our economic health ; and 
its recovery during the past three years has been hailed 
as a national triumph. It is thus not to be wondered at 
that a somewhat vague obiter dictum of the Prime 
Minister should have failed to restrain the Bank Court 
from their action of Thursday. 

This action should at least serve to bring the issue toa 
head. It is not easy to follow out the obscure methods of 
deflation which have lately been employed ; but the mean- 
ing of a higher Bank Rate is widely understood by busi- 
ness men, and the step is certain to excite widespread con- 


- troversy. Once the public clearly realize that the question 


is whether we are to maintain the pound sterling at the 
price of a gratuitous aggravation of the trade depres- 
sion, it is hardly conceivable that they will tolerate an 
affirmative answer. It is an illusion to suppose that a 
high exchange means a diminution of the burden of the 
American debt ; for it entails a lower level of prices and 
money incomes; and, indeed, for this reason, whilst it 
leaves the burden of the external debt unaltered, it 
actually means an increase in the real burden of the 
internal debt. The advantages of a high exchange are 
mainly sentimental, a matter of the prestige of the pound 
sterling; not, indeed, on that account to be dismissed as 
negligible, but unworthy to be weighed in the balance 
against the appalling realities of want and misery and 
destruction of human character, which an increase in 
unemployment would entail. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to argue this contention 
further; for as a general proposition it commands an 
overwhelming measure of assent. There is, however, 
much confusion among those who would endorse it as 
to all that it entails. Mr. Hilton Young, for instance, 
in the debate on Tuesday, spoke as though there was a 
clear-cut distinction between “ artificial expedients” of 
currency and credit restriction, and leaving prices to 
take their “ natural” course. But the ease or tightness 
of credit is a matter of degree; and there is nothing 
“natural ’’ about one credit position rather than another. 
The position at any time is determined by the policy of 
the Treasury and the Bank of England, and in a 
sense it is thus always subject to “‘ artificial control.’ It 
is therefore not enough to veto some ostentatious restric- 
tive proposals, and to imagine that we have then done 
all that it is within human power to do. It is a question 
of defining positively the principles which should guide 
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the Bank of England in the control over the course of 
trade and prices which they exercise inevitably and all 
the time. 

We have no doubts as to what these principles 
should be. Credit should be regulated by the light of 
the trade position, and not by the course of the 
exchanges. Let the Bank of England do what they can 
to protect the exchange against a purely seasonal and 
temporary decline by such means as the export of gold, 
obtaining foreign credits, or postponing remittances for 
the payment of interest on the American debt; but let 
them avoid the instrument of Bank Rate or the curtail- 
ment of credit in any other way. At the moment credit 
facilities should be offered more freely and on easier 
terms. This course should be pursued progressively until 
the setback to trade has been corrected and a consider- 
able expansion in the volume of business has been 
secured. Such a course would be perfectly feasible. 
If it were resolutely pursued it is by no means 
improbable that, despite the political confusion on the 
Continent, a substantial improvement in trade and 
employment would ensue. 





WOMEN AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


It looks as if the long controversy over the position of 
women at Cambridge would come to a head during the 
Committee stage of the Universities Bill, and it is to be 
hoped that Parliament will take the opportunity to put 
an end to what has become rather a tedious and ridicu- 
lous situation. It would serve no purpose to recount 
the full history of this long struggle, but it may be con- 
venient to recapitulate in the barest outline its quite 
recent developments. In 1920 a proposal to admit 
women to full membership of the University, with 
certain qualifications, was defeated, largely with the aid 
of the non-resident vote; and a few months later an 
alternative proposal to facilitate the establishment of 
a separate Women’s University was also rejected. Then 
the genius of compromise which lurks even in academic 
shades was set to work; and in 1921 a scheme was pre- 
pared which, while according to women the coveted 
status of ‘‘ membership ’’ with many of its privileges, 
debarred’ them from actually holding seats upon the 
Governing Body, or upon its organ the Council, but 
empowered them to elect two assessors to sit with the 
latter body. But even this compromise failed to win 
approval, the Die-hards countering with a proposal, 
which was carried by a large majority, to confer upon 
duly qualified women titles of degrees et preterea nihil. 
There, so far as the University is concerned, the matter 
rests. : 
Amid the welter of pamphleteering and person- 
alities, of concession and secession, of doctrinaire 
egalitarianism and blind, anti-reforming prejudice, 
which have added spice to this as to other academic con- 
flicts, the non-academic spectator may be excused for 
occasionally losing his way. It may, we think, be helpful 
towards forming an intelligent judgment on the present 
situation if we attempt to disentangle for separate dis- 


cussion several issues which are apt to become rolled up 
into one. 

(1) First, is it desirable that in this varied and 
heterogeneous world there should be some Universities, 
or at least one University, of which the education of 
men is the one and only raison d’étre, and from which 
the female element is either, if possible, excluded 
altogether, or allowed to penetrate only on terms which 
shall ensure that nothing is allowed to interfere with 
that single, all-absorbing aim? A sincere conviction that 
this is so is at least one element in the mental outfit of 
the opposition at Cambridge; and it is a conviction 
about which there is nothing inherently absurd. On 
social and psychological grounds it is possible that some 
young men, even in this latter age, might ‘‘ get more 
out of ’’ their college careers—out of contact with each 
other and with those quaint entities called Dons who 
exist for their warning and amusement—if they were 
removed for the moiety of the year nominally spent 
in study from the attractions of feminine society ; and it 
is even possible that to the gates of such a monastic Uni- 
versity the steps of such young men might sometimes, by 
Providence or by their parents’ foresight, be guided. On 
educational grounds,—well, the higher education of 
women is still a comparatively new activity; and while 
it may be probable, it cannot even now be regarded as 
certain that it is ideally conducted on exactly the same 
lines as men’s. It might turn out to be a good thing 
that there should be some place or places where young 
men could be isolated from the twin risks of distorted 
curricula and distracted eyes. The first question, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded at present as finally solved. 

(2) But there is the less reason to worry about it 
since the answer to the second question admits, in our 
opinion, of no such doubt at all. Supposing it desirable 
that there should be one or more such Universities, is 
Cambridge called upon to immolate itself for the purpose? 
The answer is surely that it is not, and for two reasons. 
The first, put in its most cynical form, is that it is of no 
use to shut the door of the corn-barn when the fowls are 
inside. It is not practical politics to evict the women’s 
colleges from Cambridge, or to restrict either the educa- 
tional facilities which their members enjoy, or their 
opportunities for social intercourse with the other sex. 
The accord of titular degrees and the recent action of 
the library authorities in throwing open their pastures 
to women on virtually the same terms as to men combine 
with the spirit of the age to render any retracing of steps 
impossible. But many would prefer to put the argument 
in a more positive form. Cambridge is traditionally 
and honourably connected in the most intimate manner 
with the higher education of women. It is there that 
the Sidgwicks laboured, and that pioneer work was done. 
If any University is to be marked out for permanent 
monasticism, there could be no more inappropriate 
choice than Cambridge. 

The other argument tending to the same conclusion 
seems to us to be equally final. Any reasoning which 
proceeds on the assumption that Cambridge is merely 
one of many Universities is based upon a misleading 
premise. Cambridge is one of two Universities which, 
taken together, are unique in their influence and 
prestige, in their social arrangements and their 
intellectual atmosphere. They may not be better than 
other Universities, but they are different. Cambridge 
is a public institution, which must reflect, not indeed 
the opinions of particular Governments or parties, but 
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the general structure of society and the general temper 
of the age. It cannot be sacrificed to the desire, natural 
and healthy though it may be, for bizarre and recondite 
experiment, nor be turned into a kind of Yellowstone 
Park for males. 

(3) But, it may be said, have not the women already 
obtained all that is really material to them? Are they 
not in danger, having won the substance, of wrestling 
out of pure pique for the shadow? The grant of titular 
degrees has removed a genuine grievance which was 
wounding alike to the prestige and to the economic pros- 
pects of the women students; and the University, as has 
just been said, has not been slow to interpret generously 
its new obligations towards them. What is to be gained 
by clamouring for the label of ‘‘ membership ’’? 

Now, here again it is easy to be cynical. University 
business is not to most people a thrilling pursuit, nor is 
the good old sport of ‘‘ comma-hunting”’ always 
attractive to the finest intellects. ‘“ Any woman,” a 
member of the Cambridge Senate has been heard to 
remark, ‘‘ can have my seat on the General Board of 
Studies for twopence.’’ But it is not really open to any 
Englishman to deride the whole machinery of demo- 
cratic government because it is often boring and some- 
times ineffective. For those who have the taste, 
honourable and useful careers are to be found in 
University administration as in other academic pur- 
suits; and those who have not, do well to value, even 
if they only rarely use, the right to take part in a 
discussion and to cast a vote on any matter in which 
they may be keenly interested. Apart from the fact that 
numerous posts of honour and emolument are still closed 
to women, the staffs of the women’s colleges are under 
a real disability in that they have no direct method of 
influencing decisions which concern them greatly, or of 
bringing their knowledge and experience to bear: and 
the organs of University government are the weaker 
for their absence. While there may have been much to 
be said for the rejected compromise of 1921 as a com- 
promise, full membership seems now the only adequate 
solution. 

(4) If this is granted, should Parliament force the 
necessary action on the University, or leave it to be 
taken in due course by a reformed Senate? It is urged 
that Parliamentary intervention in such a matter would 
be a regrettable interference with the liberty of the 
University, and would arouse feelings of bitterness and 
resentment which would give the new arrangement a 
bad start. We cannot think that this argument carries 
much weight. Precisely similar action was taken half a 
century ago with regard to the admission of Noncon- 
formists, with undoubtedly beneficial results; and the 
discretion of the University and the Colleges in many 
important matters is in any case to be drastically invaded 
by the Statutory Commissioners. It is too late to pre- 
vent the growth of ‘‘ feeling ’’ over the question; but 
academic ‘‘ feeling,’’ while peculiarly intense in its way, 
is not in practice found incompatible with loyal 
co-operation for the good of the University, or with a 
sensible and decent-mannered acceptance of fazts 
accomplis. The decisive consideration, in our opinion, 
is that several years must elapse before a reformed Senate 
can be brought into being, and more, possibly, before 
it takes the inevitable step; and that meanwhile the 
present position of uncertainty and no-confidence is in 
danger of impairing the efficiency of the women’s colleges, 
hampering them in their selection both of students and 
teachers, and making unfair demands on their loyalty 
and their good spirits. Cambridge has messed about 
with its problem long enough: let Parliament act. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH CRISIS. 


More than a month has passed since the Cuno Govern- 
ment, at the invitation of this country, put forward 
its last proposal. It was admitted by disinterested 
opinion in all countries to be a fair proposal, backed by 
the best guarantees that Germany could offer, and 
accompanied by an undertaking to submit to any modi- 
fication arrived at by an international commission of 
experts. It avoided any provocative reference to the 
Ruhr, and both in content and spirit represented the 
extreme limit of surrender. In the judgment of many 
of the most instructed economists it undertook obliga- 
tions far in excess of the power of Germany to fulfil, and 
by common consent it marked the last desperate attempt 
of a responsible Government to secure peace and to 
save the nation from disruption and anarchy. It was 
obvious that, if the attempt was to succeed, there must 
be a prompt and reasonable response. Germany was 
near the point of dissolution. For four years she had 
been stretched on the rack more remorselessly than any 
defeated nation in civilized history. A comparison of 
her treatment with the treatment accorded to France 
by the Vienna Congress, at which France herself was 
represented, reveals an incredible plunge backwards into 
barbarism. Her misfortunes had culminated in the last 
six months, during which France had tightened her 
stranglehold upon the jugular vein of the Ruhr. In 
spite of these claims to urgency, week has followed week 
without response to the appeal, and meanwhile the 
mark has sunk towards the fantastic unreality of 


.a million to the £, and the final collapse of Germany 


into the abyss is imminent. 

The explanation of a delay which threatens much 
more than the existence of Germany brings us face to 
face with the most critical issue of the future. That 
issue is the relations of this country with France. They 
have long been strained, and the struggle behind the 
scenes during the past month has been the final 
grapple of two contrary policies which have vainly tried 
to co-exist, but which can co-exist no longer. For the 
tragic fact that this should be the situation nearly five 
years after the end of the war in which the two countries 
fought, bled, and triumphed together, we bear our full 
share of blame. Together with the United States we 
had the power at Versailles of making the peace instru- 
ment a means of regenerating Europe and turning the 
face of the world to the light. We threw away that 
priceless moment, placed France in the saddle, and for 
four years have been vainly trying to check her 
imperious Napoleonism. 

It is idle to emphasize the nominal ground of 
conflict between the two countries during the past month. 
The French demand that the consideration of the Ger- 
man offer should be dependent on the formal repudiation 
of passive resistance in the Ruhr, and that that repudia- 
tion should be insisted on by us as signatories to a 
collective reply, is merely an expedient for defeating the 
idea of submitting the question of Reparations to the 
only tribunal competent to deal with it. M. Poincaré, 
who never lacks candour, practically admitted this in his 
speech in the French Senate a week -ago when he 
declared not only that the French Government demanded 
the cessation of passive resistance and proposed to occupy 
the Ruhr until Reparations were fully paid, but that the 
last German offer did not merit consideration. Even 
apart from this uncompromising declaration, the sugges- 
tion that we should publicly call on the German Govern- 
ment to condone and accept an outrage which the British 
Government has discountenanced, and which it holds to 
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be a violation of the Treaty of Versailles, is a suggestion 
that we should meekly suffer a humiliation the like of 
which this country has not borne since Charles II. took 
bribes from the French King. Moreover, if we induced 
Germany to cease passive resistance—assuming that the 
German Government has the power to call off a move- 
ment which springs from the people—what guarantee 
can we offer her that this surrender will help her? Does 
anyone suppose that France will be placated? What was 
the significance of the prolonged failure of M. Poincaré 
to answer the British questionnaire? Does he not him- 
self tell us that France intends to remain in the Ruhr 
until the Reparations, which he refuses to have assessed, 
are “fully paid ’’? 

No, the issue between the two countries is much 
deeper than any question of passive resistance. It is 
whether Germany is to be wiped out—politically dis- 
membered and economically destroyed. That has been 
the issue implicit in all the controversies of the past 
four years. France has throughout pursued two purposes 
which were mutually destructive. The nominal aim was 
the extraction of Reparations too vast and expansive to 
be stated in figures. The more Germany paid, the more 
she was to be compelled to pay. She was to be an 
eternal slave-nation, “baking her strawless bricks ”’ 
without hope of ever liquidating her bankruptcy and 
standing free and erect in the world again. She was to 
pay, but she was not to be allowed to live and labour. 
This impossible task was to be imposed on her as a means 
of promoting the major purpose of reducing her to 
political and economic impotence. 

This latter motive has now emerged as the dominant 
and undisguised theme. M. Poincaré is far too 
instructed a man ever to have supposed that the way to 
extract money from a debtor was to beat him senseless 
and sit on his body with a bayonet. When he went into 
the Ruhr he knew as well as Mr. Bonar Law knew that 
by so doing he was not going to increase the flow of 
Reparations, but that he was going to stop the flow 
altogether, as he has done. His aim was not to get 
payment, but to break up the German system. It was 
the aim which has been latent in every incident of the 
past four years. It was that which led France to seize 
the occasion of industrial rioting in the Ruhr in 1920 
to occupy Frankfort and other German cities outside the 
zone in defiance of the opposition of this country and 
Italy. It was that which led to the failure of the suc- 
cessive conferences, from Spa onwards. It was that 
which led to the rejection of the German offer to rebuild 
the devastated area after that offer had been accepted 
by the votes of the people in that area themselves. It 
was the same master idea which, when the Bankers’ 
Conference was about to be held in Paris, led M. Poin- 
caré to go to Bar-le-Duc and deliver a speech which 
torpedoed it in advance. The motive runs through the 
history of the post-war years like a refrain. Whenever 
there seemed a prospect that at last a way had been 
found out of the jungle M. Poincaré appeared with his 
“No thoroughfare.”’ 

And meanwhile he was establishing, as a corollary 
of his policy, a military dictatorship over Europe unpre- 
cedented since the days of Napoleon, planting black 
troops to terrorize the most civilized cities of Central 
Europe, building up a vast system of strategic block- 
houses from the Baltic to the Black Sea, encouraging 
Poland in the wildest dreams of imperialism, arming 
the Turks, whom British soldiers had conquered, and 
enabling them to wipe out the fruits of the war, foment- 
ing conspiracies in Upper Silesia, pouring money into 
the lap of Roumania for military expansion, and estab- 


lishing a supremacy in the air that makes London itself 
infinitely more vulnerable than it has ever been before 
in history. 

In such a policy this country can have no part, 
not because it has any bias for Germany, but because its 
own existence on such terms is impossible. The self- 
suflicing character of France makes her apparently 
independent of a prosperous and peaceful Europe. The 
appearance is misleading, for in the end France will 
suffer with the rest from the collapse of the European 
system. But the peculiar advantages of her position 
postpone for her the discovery that Europe is an 
economic and social unit that thrives or perishes 
together. With us the case is different. The ruin of 
Europe reacts upon us immediately and mercilessly. We 
live by external trade, and without that trade the com- 
plex and artificial foundation on which we rest crumbles 
away. It is not our virtue, but our necessity, that 
compels us to stand for peace and reconciliation. When 
Mr. Bonar Law succeeded Mr. Lloyd George, M. Poin- 
caré assumed that he would find a more friendly spirit in 
power. He was mistaken. It does not matter who is 
in office in this country: he will be compelled to resist 
the economic destruction of Europe and the military 
hegemony of any single Power. That this fundamental 
fact has not been clear to M. Poincaré is due to the 
activities of papers like the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ and ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Post.’’ The part which these and similar organs 
have had in encouraging M. Poincaré to disregard the 
British Government and to suppose that he had the 
British people behind him, calls for grave public inquiry 
and exposure. 

The course before Mr. Baldwin is clear and impera- 
tive. He desires no more than any of us an open breach 
with France, but if, as seems to be the case, M. Poin- 
caré is unyielding, then in the interests alike of this 
country and of Europe he must take his own line. He 
must reply to the German offer in the spirit which the 
terms of that offer invite, and announce our readiness 
to submit the question of Reparations to the most com- 
petent and impartial tribunal that can be set up. By 
taking this step he will, for the first time, put a clear 
British policy before the world and mobilize the best 
opinion in all countries in the interests of peace. The 
alternative is unthinkable. It is to drift helplessly in 
the wake of France until not Germany only, but the 
whole European civilization, is obliterated. 


A. G. G. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Ir would be interesting to know what some 
of Mr. Baldwin’s followers make of their leader. In 
his speech to the National Unionist Association last 
week, he told them that ‘‘ Capital levy is a perfectly 
legitimate form of taxation,’’ the objections to which 
are not moral but practical. ‘‘ It is no good meeting 
propaganda about capital levy by merely saying it is 
a form of robbery, for two reasons—first, it would not 
be true; and, secondly, nobody would believe you.”’ 
Unfortunately, that is just what Tory orators have been 
saying with violent emphasis, ever since the question of 
a levy was first raised, and the simple-minded Tory voter 
has unhesitatingly believed them. Again, all Liberals 
will agree that ‘‘ the English people are never going 
Bolshevist,’’ and that Socialist propaganda, ‘‘ whether 
we believe it misguided or not, emanates to a 
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large extent from earnest and sincere men who are at 
pains to equip themselves for the work ’’; but if that 
be so, what becomes of the ‘‘ Red Peril ’’ as the rally- 
ing-cry of the Unionist party? 


Mr. Batpwin’s main thesis—the duty of instruct- 
ing the electorate in elementary economics—suggests 
equally curious reflections. | We need hardly say we 
heartily agree as to the necessity for such instruction ; 
nor shall we quarrel with Mr. Baldwin’s clearly implied 
opinion that Tory workers themselves are badly in need 
of education. But if Tory speakers, and agents, and 
canvassers are to cram up elementary economics, and 
keep themselves, in the approved pupil-teacher’s fashion, 
one lesson ahead of their class, how are they to preserve 
the purity of their own faith? What, for example, may 
be the effect on their orthodoxy with regard to Imperial 
Preference, or the Safeguarding of Industries Act? 
Mr. Baldwin should really be more careful. Elementary 
economics is as unsafe a study for the devout Unionist 
as modern science for the believer in verbal inspiration. 


Ir Mr. Maxton’s outburst, which caused his suspen- 
sion from the House of Commons, could be regarded as 
a lonely episode, it would not be necessary to take it at 
all seriously. He was speaking of the effect of depart- 
mental “ economies ’’’ on the working of the child wel- 
fare schemes, and speaking, we gather, with close and 
intimate knowleage. In such circumstances a member 
can be forgiven if he is drawn into an ‘“‘ unparliamen- 
tary ’’ expression, and excused if, after his temper has 
been roused, he stands by it. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Maxton’s temper seems to be permanently too near 
the surface. Earlier in the same week he displayed it 
during the Labour jollification in the House when 
Mr. Smillie took his seat. The three members who shared 
his fate, moreover, seem to have rushed to meet it of 
set purpose. 


A Frew of the Conservative members appear to find 
it amusing to provoke the less responsible Labour 
members into a loss of temper. Possibly they think it 
good tactics, and if politics are to be regarded as a mere 
dog-fight, they may be entitled to the advantage which 
their greater powers of self-control give them. We 
should have thought, however, that the “‘ gentlemanly 
party ’’ would have regarded it both as poor sport and 
as bad manners to bait opponents who are embittered 
by a personal experience they themselves have been 
fortunate enough not to be called upon to share. In 
any case, it is Labour’s business not to swallow the bait. 
Mr. Shinwell showed his party on the same evening 
that genuine dignity can dispose of an insult far more 
effectively than denunciation. 


On Friday, June 29th, the Phcenix revived, at a 
matinée in aid of the Incorporated Stage Society, their 
very excellent performance of “Volpone.’”’ It was 
certainly a relief after their “ Faithful Shepherdess.’’ 
From the moment the curtain went up one knew that 
no mistake was to be made this time. Instead of that 
ghastly bower of roses straight from one of the more 
luxurious of Messrs. Lyons’ new restaurants, the old 
setting we have become used to and fond of for its decent 
unobtrusiveness met the eye. And the acting and 
speaking of the verse were admirably full and whole- 
hearted. Of course, the play, which Mr. Archer has 
described as “loose, ill-jointed, haphazard,’’ does give 
its actors a most enviable chance. Ben Jonson knew 


how to construct a comedy if any man ever did, how, 
too, to draw the last drop of humour from a ludicrous 
character in a well-contrived situation. But not all the 
credit need be given to the dead. There are many living 
who could have dulled his brightness. But in their 
acting of Ben Jonson the Phoenix are now safe. Except 
in one important case the cast was almost identical 
with that of their performance in January, 1921. Mr. 
Ion Swinley being unfortunately ill, his part of Mosca 
had to be taken at short notice by Mr. Rupert Harvey, 
who filled it richly. But the two parts which stood out 
above all others before, and still continue to do so, are 
the Volpone of Mr. Baliol Holloway and the Lady 
Would-be of Miss Margaret Yarde. They seemed to 
enjoy themselves hugely, and their delight in their own 
villainy and lusty pretentiousness seemed to be more 
infectious than ever. If only some theatrical speculator 
could realize how that audience was enjoying itself he 
would make money. 


THERE are signs of a new interest in social and 
economic problems in various sections of the Christian 
Church. The vast assembly which is now taking 
place in London under the title of “The Anglo- 
Catholic Congress ’’ is to devote a considerable portion 
of its deliberations to these issues, The Evangelical 
section of the Church of England, the Wesleyans, the 
Presbyterians, and the Society of Friends, all have 
their guilds and societies for social studies, Out- 
side the organized bodies there is the Christian 
Order in Industry, a movement among employers which 


‘studies modern problems with great care, and from the 


point of view of religious responsibility. It has had one 
week-end conference at Cambridge to study the wage 
question, and is about to hold another at Oxford on 
unemployment. It is establishing a committee to be 
available to study any big industrial dispute which may 
arise, and to hear both sides. Also, there is that remark- 
able movement ‘‘ Copec,’’ which signifies the ‘‘ Christian 
Conference on Politics, Economics, and Citizenship.’’ 
Commissions are now sitting studying historical and 
economic aspects of various questions with a view to a 
conference in Birmingham in April, 1924. The 
Industrial Christian Fellowship also has its committees, 
and there is an exploring committee connected with the 
National Assembly. 


In the United States there are at least four organi- 
zations doing similar work, two of them in close touch 
with those mentioned above. In France there is deep 
interest in similar questions. Garriguet’s ‘‘ La Valeur 
Sociale de |’Evangile ’® and Chenon’s “ Le Réle Social 
de l’Eglise ’’ are being widely read, and it is of impor- 
tance to realize that the French Catholic writers are 
much less disposed than some of the English exponents 
to find a social paradise in the Middle Ages. For 
here there is a tendency to lay down the thesis 
that all that is required is to restore a method of life 
which is called, with suspicious simplicity, ‘‘ the 
Medieval Commonwealth,’’ and to suggest that if only 
the Reformation could be undone all would be well. 
To these enthusiasts it may be pointed out that Medieval 
theory, so far as it can be defined, was just as much 
apart from practice as the economic theory of 
Deuteronomy or the theories of the Second Isaiah. In 
fact, though this may surprise some of the teachers, the 
suspicion of the State and the emphasis on moral 
responsibility bring us nearer to Adam Smith than to 
St. Themas Aquinas, 

Omicron. 
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MR. HARDY AND THE PLEATED SKIRT 


By ROBERT GRAVES. 


One of the poems of earlier reference in the Diamond 
Jubilee collection of Mr. Hardy’s “ Lyrical, Narratory, 
and Reflective Poetry ’’* immortalizes a winsome young 
girl wearing a pleated skirt. Pleated skirts, which went 
out of fashion for a great number of years, came back 
quite recently, still characteristically pleated, but alto- 
gether different in cut and shorter in length by very 
many inches. Let the pleated skirt point this moral— 
that though the old forms unexpectedly return to give 
a certain approval to the idea of history repeating itself, 
these revivals are only revivals in outline; there is 
nothing old under the sun. If Mr. Hardy’s earlier 
poetry is enjoyed now, this enjoyment is not of the 
original impact, but of the ricochet ; and, if Mr. Hardy’s 
poetry was for many years neglected by his contem- 
poraries, let it not be set down to their shame; when in 
1866 Mr. Hardy found the world a welter of crass 
casuality, and the gods a group of purblind Doomsters, 
that conclusion was unfavourable to the optimistic 
expansion of the Victorian Age. Similarly, when indus- 
trial development was being hopefully applied to agri- 
culture, when the steam-plough, the thresher-and- 
binder, and the Scottish farm-factor were looked to as 
heralds of a golden age of rural prosperity, the folk- 
lore of the wooden plough and the wooden spade and 
the jog-trot, unaffected rhythms of the backward West- 
country muse could not be expected to please. Since 
1866 everything has changed: national faith in indus- 
trialism has waned long ago, and it is to the folk-element 
in Mr. Hardy’s verses that the disillusioned Georgian 
makes his or her escape, a tendency confirmed by the 
great modern revival throughout England, both in city 
parks and on village greens, of morris dancing and the 
singing of the very songs which occur in snatches 
throughout the ‘‘ Wessex Novels.’’ 

There is, of course, a corresponding change in Mr. 
Hardy ; in his later work the folk-element has become, 
we will not say self-conscious; but the home-spun and 
hand-made, offered once in defiance of the machine- 
made, are now complaisant to the romantic interest 
taken in them by the victims of industrial progress. 
Moreover, though Mr. Hardy had been a sceptic for 
fifty years, as he says in “On a Midsummer Eve,” 
apparently written in 1916 :— 

‘I lipped rough rhymes of chance, not choice, 
I thought not what my words might be,” 
latterly 


‘““There came into my ear a voice 
That turned a tenderer verse for me.”’ 


Further, he rebukes himself in “ Surview,’’ the last 
poem of the hundreds in this collection :— 


‘* You held not to whatsoever was true, 
Said my own voice, talking to me. 
Whatsoever was just you were slack to see, 
Kept not things lovely and pure in view, 
Said my own voice, talking to me,” 


where evidently the “ tenderer verse’’ is the conclusion 
‘* That the greatest of things is Charity,” 
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and the poet finishes content “if the sticks burn low, 
the fire go out, and his voice cease talking to him,” for 
his scepticism need no longer trouble him in the light of 
this discovery. Yet Mr. Hardy should know that when 
his heart was “in its arrogancy,’”’ in late Victorian 
days, this “Surview’’ attitude was neither necessary 
nor possible. Moreover, Mr. Hardy’s inability to hold 
to whatsoever was true in the religious sense, because he 
was baffled by the cries and counter-cries of a confused 
age, is the very quality that has raised him and Mr. 
A. E. Housman to the thrones of popularity from which 
the more confident Browning and Tennyson have lately 
been deposed. These previous poets, who could accept 
Darwinism and its implications, and so be preferred to 
poets who lived before the dawn of Higher Criticism 
(seo Mr. Hardy’s “A Respectable Burgher on the 
Higher Criticism ’’), were at any rate able to believe with 
Kant in an absolute moral law to be assumed even where 
lost sight of, and they could find its nearest practical illus- 
tration in the contemporary movements of Victorian 
progress and uplift. But ag in philosophy M. Bergson 
asked questions which Kant, being dead, could not 
answer, and the pragmatists went on asking equally dis- 
concerting questions, so in poetry there was a concurrent 
development of the pragmatic view that Caprice rules 
the world ; and it is this view which Mr. Hardy has put 
gently, with certain important reservations, and which 
Mr. Housman has made a cry of almost unrelieved 
despair. 

The scepticism of Hardy is best illustrated by a 
comparison with Mr. Housman’s. Mr. Hardy once was 
defending himself to me against certain phantom 
accusers who charged him with pessimism: he said that 
he had been through his latest volume and had marked 
in the index the pessimistic, the optimistic, and the 
neutral poems, and found to his satisfaction that the 
Mr. 
Housman could not make that claim for his ‘‘ Shropshire 
Lad,’’ as he admits in ‘‘ Terence, this is stupid stuff ’’ ; 
nor do “ Last Poems ”’ 
“ Heaven and Earth ail from their prime foundations ”’ ; 
but for Mr. Hardy all along, whatever may be wrong 
with Heaven, Earth is honest and wholesome. For 
Mr. Housman, even in days of apparent peace over the 
countryside, the ancient struggle of forces personified as 
Celt and Saxon rages unabated— 


two former categories paired off fairly closely. 


recant a word of the sentiment 


‘They cease not fighting, East and West, 
On the marches of my breast ’’— 
while for Mr. Hardy, even in the time of Jeremiah’s 
prophesied “ Breaking of Nations,”’ there is comfort in 
the sight of 


“Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk, 
With an old horse that stumbles and nods, 
Half-asleep as they stalk.”’ 
The Shropshire Lad spends his Sunday mornings 
cynically lying with his lass on Bredon Hill with an 
insult for the matin’s bell; Mr, Hardy’s Wessex lad 
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goes to church as he goes to his meals, and, despite 
doubtings of ultimate reality and life after death, 
Church is still Church and the pivot of village-life. 
When I last met Mr. Hardy he was at work on the 
restoration of a font in a Casterbridge church, and 
recommending his mother’s view of baptism, that “ it 
may not do any good, but then, again, it cannot do any 


2) 


harm To the Shropshire Lad all lovely things are 
soon found to sting and perish and stink; Mr. Hardy 
finds that. nothing is as good as one expects or as bad as 
one fears, and at his bitterest is only like the child 
saying to its mother: “ Mother, next time you buy me 
a toy keep it locked up, so that I can’t play with it 
and break it.’”’ 

But to continue about Tennyson, let Mr. Hardy 
himself take up the tale :— 

‘The bower we shrined to Tennyson, 
Gentlemen, 

Is roof-wrecked ; damps there drip upon 

Sagged seats, the creeper-nails are rust, 

The spider is sole denizen.” 

Whatever Tennyson may have been to Mr. Hardy as 
a model of verse-craftsmanship, the bower shrined to 
Tennyson, the moralist of, say, Arthur and Guinevere, 
was very soon deserted if ever built, and Tennyson’s 
admired. landowner,— 

“A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none,”— 
never received any homage that I can discover from the 
creator of the Mayor of Casterbridge. Note the thirty 
charities. It is not that Mr. Hardy, 

‘* When he weekly knew 

The ancient pew 

And murmured there 

The forms of prayer,”’ 
did not always have before him the sentiment redis- 
covered in “ Surview,’’ but that the previous exponents 
of “charity’’ had not been sympathetic, and “ things 
lovely and pure’’ had become terms of sentimentality 
from which to turn in disgust; Lewis Carroll’s satiric 
advice to a young poet was apt in late Victorian days :— 

“The Good, the True, the Beautiful, 

Those are the things that pay.”’ 

The “charity ’’ to which Mr. Hardy seeks a return 
is the simple Wessex charity of “‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ unconcerned with the academic charity of theo- 
logians or the benevolent tyranny of progressive quarter- 
sessions chairmen. But as with the return of the 
pleated skirt, so with charity: the new charity is not 
the antique kindliness of a bygone age revived, but a 
substitute for the scepticism which coined the terrible 
phrase “Cold as charity,’’ and implies that though of 
the two commandments on which hang all the Law and 
the Prophets, the first is still unintelligible, confidence 
may be renewed in the second. To a great number of 
readers this solution will be satisfying, but to the 
extreme Housmanites, who have no feeling of a sure 
inheritance or faith in ultimate justice, it will be indis- 
tinguishable from the ‘‘ God’s in His Heaven, All’s right 


with the world,’’ and ‘‘ Be good, sweet maid,’’ of an 
carlier phase. 


THE MEANING OF HENLEY. 


Hentey Recarta may be viewed from many stand- 
points, most of them mutually exclusive. It is a social 
function, a jolly picnic, a millinery parade, the 
débutante’s delight, the fortune-teller’s paradise, or 
the boatman’s harvest, according to taste. But it is 
more than these. To the rowing man it is at once Mecca 
and Olympia. He knows, whatever others may think, 
that Henley is his, 

The casual visitor may distinguish the oarsman by 
his air of aloofness from the purely social side of Henley, 
and may detect beneath the gorgeous regalia of his cult 
—hatbands of cerise or blue, blazers of infinite variety 
—a sense of reverence as in one who walks in the temple 
of his god. For Rowing is a god, stern and relentless in 
the sacrifice he demands of his devotees, but gracious 
and generous to those who will make the sacrifice and 
come to his altar. 

At Henley the god is in kindly mood, sees with a 
smile the gathering together of veteran and aspirant, 
and watches with quiet interest the contest of the 
giants, giving to the conqueror a crown, and to the 
conquered sympathy and hope. For Henley is the 
climax of the rowing year, and its triumphs are 
remembered rather than its trials. 

It is amazing how little general knowledge of row- 
ing exists in this country, which produces the greatest 
oarsmen, the classic style, and the Boatrace which ranks 
alone with the Derby as a sporting event of world-wide 
interest. But it is a fact that neither the thousands who 
crowd the riverside on Boatrace Day nor the more 
exclusive hundreds who collect at Henley have any but 
the vaguest notions of what constitutes good rowing, and 
gives a man the right to be called an oar. They have 
scarcely heard the tritest jargon of the rowing coach, and 
rarely even talk wisely of ‘‘ keeping it long’”’ or 
“ getting the hands away.’’ They would probably be 
amazed did they come to appreciate the complexity of a 
single stroke in which every muscle from the feet on the 
stretcher to the head—and especially the head—is 
involved. 

Let those who go to Henley this week watch any 
man rowing in the Grand—or almost any! Let them 
see how the hands come away to give him reach; the 
wrist rises to square the blade; the body swings 
forward, truly balanced on the feet ; the swing continues, 
bringing the slide forward smoothly, unhurriedly; the 
opening knees and ever extending reach, easy as a cat 
crouching before it leaps, steady as a man who checks 
himself before a high jump, controlled and confident ; 
the light hands rising surely to the culminating point 
until with a mighty effort every muscle stiffens and the 
whole living weight of the oarsman is applied to his 
blade, which, clean and square and true, bites a solid 
piece of water and thrusts it away. 

Then let them watch the precise timing of the body 
swinging back and the legs driven firmly down to 
flat, locked knees until, the stroke being finished, the 
hands drop to bring a square blade from the water, the 
wrist drops to turn it on to the feather, and the whole 
rhythmic movement begins again. Let them watch 
these things and think a little, and they will see that 
rowing, for all its apparent ease and grace, is not a 
simple thing, and its less skilful exponents in the lesser 
events are not to be laughed at. 

Nor is this the whole matter, for it must be borne 
in mind that even perfection in the individual will avail 
little in the winning of a race unless each member of 
the crew can synchronize his work with that of his 
fellows. Only so will eight men be made into a boat. 
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Then the mere craft they row in will run smoothly like 
a song ; but to make a boat, men must give not only their 
bodies but their mind and spirit also. 

There is no other team work which makes the same 
demand in unity of will and purpose, as there is no other 
sport which demands so complete a physical expenditure 
as rowing. It is an oarsman’s business to ‘‘ row himself 
out,’’ not at the finish of a race, but in its early stages; 
and to do so completely when, ‘‘ feeling like death,” 
nothing seems to matter but that he should ‘“‘ easy,” 
means that a man must have in him the stuff of which 
heroes are made, and be possessed of a spirit of self- 
giving which is not to be despised. 

Rowing requires a degree of training which is apt 
to stretch the nerves to the breaking-point, and increases 
the difficulty of bringing a crew to the start strong in 
the sense of ‘‘ togetherness ’’ and that nervous confidence 
which helps to make up “‘ moral.’’ And a boat which 
lacks moral is foredoomed to failure. Yet it is a fragile 
quality to foster and maintain, for it is a thing of the 
spirit. It means that each man’s mentality must be 
studied by the leader of the boat, and though given free 
play must yet be welded into the greater thing, the 
corporate mentality of the crew. The nature of that 
corporate will is the test of a crew’s quality, as it is 
often the deciding factor between failure and success. 
If the crew’s spirit be resolute and brave, unbeaten till 
the race be over, and ready in the last resort to give 
everything, it will certainly earn and_ generally 
gain success. If not, the god in his temple will take toll 
in defeat and disappointment. 

These are the things which Henley recalls to the 
rowing man of the past and calls out in the rowing man 
of the present. These days are his festival. In them he 
will forget his long initiation, the pain of fixed-seat 
eights, wet days, a coach’s oaths, the burden of a rolling 
boat, blisters, and toil and sweat. And even when he 
remembers, he will know that rowing is worth it. Let 
others watch and wonder and, may be, learn. 


S. Cope Moraan. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LIBERALISM.” 

Srr,—I have read twice over A. G. G.’s article in 
Tue Nation AND THE ATHEN&UM of June 30th on Mr. Lloyd 
George and Liberalism. As I read it I could not help hear- 
ing it uttered in a tone of voice which one has often heard 
since the war, the tone of voice which some people use when 
they say: “ What! extend the right hand of fellowship to 
Germany? Admit Germany into the League of Nations? 
Why, that would be tantamount to condoning the torpedoing 
of hospital ships and all her other war crimes!” 

We need by no means condone all the things done by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government since the war. Admittedly 
he succumbed to a very virulent form of war-fever. We all 
suffered to some extent from that poison. With some the 
disease took the form of swelled head, with others the form 
of cold feet; some showed symptoms of St. Vitus’ dance, 
others of a kind of sleeping-sickness. Did our Free Liberal 

arty stand forth as a pure and perfect Sir Galahad, 
immune from the general contagion, during those miserable 
months after the Armistice? Is it quite fair to attribute 
all our loss of popular support to the Machiavellianism of 
Mr. Lloyd George? Were we, for instance, quite as out- 
spoken as the Labour Party in our protests against the spirit 
of revengefulness which we knew was asserting itself at 
Versailles? I speak from my own experience within the 
Women’s National Liberal Federation. At their Council 
Meeting in May, 1919, I moved a resolution protesting 





against the continuance of the starvation blockade of Central 
Europe. That resolution was not allowed to be put. The 
previous question was moved and carried (at the suggestion 
of Lady Carlisle—that freest of all free Liberals) on the 
ground that it was injudicious to discuss such high matters. 
I remember well that it was all that I could do at that 
moment not to desert the Liberal Party and join Labour, 
Thousands must have felt the same inclination from similar 
causes ; thousands acted upon it. 

A. G. G. asks whether we are out to win votes or to 
uphold Liberal principles. It is a false dilemma. We are 
out to carry Liberal measures, to ameliorate the cramped 
and insecure circumstances under which the mass of our 
people have to exist. To do that we must first convince the 
majority of the electorate that a Liberal Government is a 
working alternative either to a Tory or a Labour Government. 
It is surely undemocratic to talk of winning votes as if that 
were a sort of political vice? The great reason why many 
voters who approve of our principles now vote for other 
parties is that they dare not rely on us to carry those prin- 
ciples into practice so long as we remain torn by internal 
dissensions. 

A. G. G. asserts in his article (on what grounds I do not 
know) that the National Liberals make it a condition of 
reunion that Mr. Lloyd George shall be the Liberal leader. 
It seems rather that it is people like A. G. G. who are laying 
down conditions, or at least one condition, namely, that 
Mr. Lloyd George shall be a political outlaw. What is now 
essential to the recovery of the Liberal Party is that Liberals 
in both camps should not merely desire reunion, but desire 
it more than they desire any particular condition. 

That that is the state of mind of the rank and file I am 
convinced by experience in the recent Tiverton By-Election. 
At the General Election last November 4,700 votes were 
added to the previous Liberal poll. The question was, could 
we improve on that achievement? We added another 1,500 
Liberal votes. That would have been impossible unless 
reunion had been a plank in the Liberal platform. The 
Progressives (of all shades of thought) welcomed the idea 
heart and soul ; the Tories were horrified, and strained every 
nerve, unsuccessfully, to split again the locally reunited 
Liberal Party.—Yours, &c., 

ELEANOR ACLAND, 

Sprydoncote, Exeter. 

July 1st, 1923. 


Sm,—Anything from the pen of A. G. G. is bound to 
be interesting, and is generally suggestive and inspired by a 
high purpose. The article on Mr. Lloyd George in your 
issue of the 30th ult. is no exception to this rule. Your 
contributor truly states that “the Liberal Party has 
fallen upon evil times,’’ and then, no doubt with a good 
intention, proceeds to accentuate the differences which still 
exist among Liberals, and which he deprecates, by an attack 
upon Lloyd George. In common with some other people, 
A. G. G. is averse to having anything to do with the 
ex-Premier in case he should again become the leader of 
the Liberal Party. This, to my mind, is neither good 
politics nor sound sense. There is no vacancy at 
present in the leadership of the Liberal Party. It 
is quite possible that position might become. vacant, 
but Mr. Lloyd George could only succeed to it if 
he possessed the confidence of the Liberal Party, both 
inside and outside the House of Commons. In common with 
many other members of the House of Commons in 1918, I 
was a victim of the Coupon General Election. I have 
attacked Mr. Lloyd George in the past, and also, for that 
part, Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey, according to the light 
that was given to me; but that does not prevent my giving 
loyal and hearty support when, in my humble judgment, 
they support what I venture to think is the right course of 
action now. I imagine A. G. G. has done likewise. All this 
talk of “wizardry” is not confined to one leader, and it is 
difficult to judge at all times whether it is “cajolery” and 
“‘gammon,” or genuine belief. 

Most men, I try to believe, intend to be honest and 
sincere, and I think it is a mistake to assume that they are 
always animated by a desire to deceive. I agree that the 
moral purpose ought to be the first consideration, but I am 
chary of expressing judgment on my fellow-men, and am 
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not convinced by A. G. G.’s article that Mr. Lloyd George 
cannot again become a useful servant of the Crown. 

I therefore think we ought to co-operate with him or with 
any man who gives expression to noble speech or good action. 
—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason. 

July 1st, 1923. 


CEYLON. 

Siz,—Mr. H. J. Temple's letter, published in Tue Nation 
anp Tue AtHEN&%uUM of June 23rd, calls for a few com- 
ments, for which I hope you will allow me space. His state- 
ment of “indisputable facts” about previous reforms is 
very incomplete. He omits, for instance, the most important 
fact that in 1912, when the elective element was first intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council, the Sinhalese, the 
Tamils, the Moors, the Malays, &c.—in fact, all the commu- 
nities except the Europeans and the Burghers—were formed 
into one electorate. A decade ago a common register for 
these diverse communities was not considered detrimental 
to the interests of any one of them; nor, indeed, has any 
evil result followed from the grouping together of these 
different racial elements for electoral purposes. Meagre 
as these reforms of 1912 were, yet, in making this breach in 
the wall of communalism, they indicated the true line of 
progress for the future. A further advance was made in 
1920, when the principle of territorial representation was 
introduced into our Constitution. But, unfortunately, the 
scheme of reforms then adopted sought to reverse the wise 
policy initiated in 1912 by excluding from the general elec- 
torate some sections of the people, who were practically 
disfranchised, and by extending communal representation. 
It also failed to give adequate representation to the different 
territorial divisions. This scheme was received in Ceylon 
with an outburst of opposition which was allayed only by 
an undertaking on the part of the local Government to 
reconsider the whole question at the end of a year after the 
inauguration of the new Councils. It is in fulfilment of this 
pledge that the Government now proposes to revise the Con- 
stitution. This fact, too, Mr. Temple ignores, though it 
has obviously a very important bearing on the present situa- 
tion. Do the proposals of the Government carry out, in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, the undertaking given to the 
people of Ceylon in 1920? He must be a very prejudiced 
person indeed who can, after examining the proposed 
scheme, answer the question in the affirmative. If there was 
one feature of the reforms of 1920 which was strongly criti- 
cized in Ceylon as well as in the House of Commons, it was 
the extension of communal representation. But to-day the 
Government proposes not only to extend communal repre- 
sentation by creating special seats—such as the one offered 
to the handful of Ceylon Tamils in the Western Province— 
but it seeks to establish communalism as the ruling prin- 
ciple of our Constitution “for an indefinite period of time.” 
The adoption of this proposal, it need hardly be added, will 
block all future progress. 

Let us, however, for a moment assume that communal 
representation is the only thing possible in Ceylon, and see 
if the proposed scheme is a just and fair one even on that 
basis. The following table gives the distribution of seats 
communally :— 

Population No. of Seats. 
‘ 8,300 ... 3 


Europeans _ wee ws ‘ " 
Burghers ie an aa ae ee 2 
Mahomedans _... in id .. 265,300... 3 
Indians— 
Indian Tamils a wa ... 606,700* 2 
Indian Mahomedans “ ..» 83,100 }.. 
Ceylon Tamils ... oa oa —— £4 8 
Sinhalese _ dei ... 3,016,400... 14 


A glance at this table is enough to convince any impar- 
tial person that this scheme of representation is based on 
no equitable principle. A closer examination of these figures 
discloses the fact that the minority sections (excluding the 
immigrant labourers), totalling about a million, are given 
eighteen seats, while the majority population (the Sinhalese), 
numbering over three million, have to be satisfied with 
fourteen seats. In other words, the scheme, if adopted in 
its present form, will practically establish minority rule in 
Ceylon. 





*Mainly a floating population of immigrant labourers, q small 
percentage of whom will he entitled to the franchige, 


Again, the fourteen Sinhalese seats and seven of the 
Tamil seats are treated as territorial, and are thus allotted 
to the different districts :— 

Population No. of Seats. 

Colombo Town os 544,000 on 1 

Western Province 


(exclusive of Colombo) ... ... 1,002,800 3 
Central Province es a ... 717,900 2 
Northern Province... ie ... 874,831 5 
Southern Province _... _ ... 671,300 2 
Eastern Province he ie -. 211,830 2 
N.W. Province... us des ... 491,800 2 
N.C. Province ... ra vo — J 1 
Province of Uva oe _ .. 280,000... 1 
Province cf Sabaragomuva ... ... 471,800 2 


Here, too, lack of principle becomes painfully obvious. 
It needs the courage of blind partisanship to defend a scheme 
which bestows five seats on the Northern Province, with a 
population of 574,831, and allots only four seats to the 
Western Province (including the capital city of Colombo), 
with a population of nearly one and a quarter million. 

Mr. Temple, like the authors of the official dispatches 
on this subject, dwells at length on the racial differences 
that exist in Ceylon. But on the question that really 
matters, namely, the relations that exist between these 
different communities, they are absolutely silent. They 
cannot, however, deny that, notwithstanding racial and 
religious differences, a real comimunity of interests to-day 
binds all sections of the people, especially in public matters. 
The present proposals do not so much as recognize this 
growing spirit of common citizenship. They are, on the 
contrary, calculated to intensify and perpetuate prevailing 
differences, and even create divisions where none exists to-day. 
A reform of this character cannot possibly be for the good 
of the country. 

Ceylon is admittedly the premier Crown Colony, and 
in regard to social and educational progress it is far ahead 
of India. In view, therefore, of the comparatively liberal 
measures of reform already granted to India, Burma, Malta, 
and Jamaica, it should be manifest that the present proposals 
amount to a flagrant injustice to this loyal and progressive 
colony.—Yours, &c., 


D. B. JAYATILAKA. 
The National Liberal Club. 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN ITALY. 

Srmr,—You ask this question: “Is Mr. Mussolini’s 
Electoral Reform Bill... a superlative version of pro- 
portional representation, or a supreme denial of its 
principles?” Perhaps the answer may most fittingly be 
given in the words of Signor Turati, who, speaking in the 
Parliamentary Commission to which you refer, said: “ The 
machinery of the Bill is the negation of proportional repre- 
sentation, and, indeed, of any kind of majority system. It 
represents a claim to minority rule pure and simple.” The 
present proposal is that two-thirds of the seats within each 
constituency shall fall to the party which, taking the country 
as a whole, has secured the largest number of votes. Less 
than one-third of the citizens—for there are several parties 
—may secure two-thirds of the representation. The results 
in some of the constituencies may show absurd anomalies. 
Suppose, in an area returning eighteen seats, the voting is: 
Fascisti, 50,000; Socialists, 90,000; Popolari, 60,000; 
Liberals, 30,000. The Fascisti, if nationally they are the 
largest party, will have twelve seats; the Sccialists, three ; 
Popolari, two; Liberals, one. Some 50,000 voters will have 
twelve members ; some 180,000 will have six. 

Further, as no list can put forward candidates for more 
than two-thirds the number of seats, nomination as a candi- 
date on the winning list will be equivalent to election as 
a deputy. The extreme power which this places in the 
hands of the party organization is apparent. 

Mussolini’s scheme raises an issue which representative 
government has everywhere to face, now that public opinion 
refuses to confine itself to two channels only. Is repre- 
sentative government possible when no one party in Parlia- 
ment has a majority over all others? Mussolini’s reply 
appears to be “ No!” and he proceeds to create the desired 
majority artificially. In Italy his method was approved in 
the Parliamentary Commission only by ten votes to eight, 
whilst some of those who voted in the majority did so 
apparently because they did not wish tq embarrass the 
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Government. Whatever may be done in Italy, this method 
is hardly likely to be favoured by English-speaking peoples. 
Yet some solution is needed for the problems arising from 
present-day political conditions—conditions not contem- 
plated while present British Parliamentary usages were 
developing. In three of the great Dominions no party 
obtained a majority at the last General Elections. These 
elections were held under the single-member system. The 
majority obtained by one party in this country last 
November was rather a piece of good fortune than a neces- 
sary consequence of our electoral system. At the next 
General Election it may well happen that no party will have 
a majority. What is the British view of the principle upon 
which government is to be maintained in such conditions? 
Has the time come to revise some existing conventions of 
our Parliamentary system? What are to be the future 
relations of parties one to the other? The problem requires 
careful and immediate consideration.—Yours, &c., 
Joun H. Humpnreys, 
Secretary, The Proportional Representation 
Society. 
82, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





THE GERMAN DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 

Stzr,—The invasion of the Ruhr, with the consequent 
collapse of the mark, is greatly intensifying the misery 
already existing among the population of Germany. 
Thousands are in a condition of partial or total starvation. 
Much of the misery is hidden from the public eye, but it is 
nevertheless acute. Only when one entered the houses during 
the past winter could one see whole families shivering round 
a half-lit fire, and learn that for lack of underclothing they 
are wearing newspapers, and that milk and meat are to 
them things unknown. In many houses they are selling the 
furniture piece by piece, knowing that when the last is 
gone there remains nothing for them but quietly to await 
the end or to hasten it themselves. As before, the suffering 
is most intense among the professional class, and those whose 
so-called “fixed incomes” have shrunk to almost nothing. 
One hears of a whole year’s income going upon a few loaves 
of bread. 

We, the undersigned, are moved by our knowledge of the 
state of things in certain typical German towns, such as 
Heidelberg, Giessen, Leipzig, to issue this appeal to all who 
believe in trying to heal the deep spiritual wounds caused 
by war, by acts of sympathy and compassion. 

The old people and the children have the first claim on 
our sympathy, helpless victims as they are of the prolonged 
international strife, and it is for them that we make a 
special appeal. We shall be glad to receive gifts, whether 
ear-marked for a particular town or not, and as we are in 
touch with the various relief organizations operating in 
Germany, we shall be able to see to their application in the 
best way. We ask that gifts of money or kind (clothing, 
food, &c.) may be sent to A. W. Whitley, Esq., Woodleigh, 
Sowerby Bridge, or Mrs. Shawcross, 23, Baskerville Road, 
London, S8.W. 18., for ‘The German Distress Relief Fund” 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). Cheques 
should be crossed: Lloyd’s Bank, Union Branch, Halifax. 


—Yours, &c., (Signed) ANNA Bartow. 


VIOLET BonHAM-CARTER. 
BarpaRa AyYRTON-GOULD. 
Emity Hosnovuss. 

J. A. Hosson. 

J. M. Kenworrtuy. 
JosEPH Kine. 

J. L. Paton. 

Marion PHILLIPS. 
ArtTHuR PoNnsoNnBY. 
BertTRAND RUSSELL. 
Hitpa C. SHawcross. 
H. M. Swanwick. 
Water Wats. 

A. W. WHITLEY. 


VACCINATION. 
Srr,—Can you, or any of your readers, explain why it is 
that Ministers of Health, medical correspondents, judges, 
magistrates, and other authoritative persons, think they 


have a right to treat disbelievers in vaccination as ignorant 
fools? I am a disbeliever in vaccination, excepting in very 
special circumstances, and I ask why this particular subject 
is necessarily a chose jugée. And I desire to put one or two 
other questions bearing on the subject :— 

1. Is it not true that the worst epidemics since vaccina- 
tion was introduced occurred when the practice of 
vaccination was most generally observed ? 

2. Is it not true that contemporaneously with a great 
decline in the practice of vaccination there has been a 
decline in smallpox? 

3. Do we not know within our own circle of acquain- 
tances many who have suffered more or less seriously from 
vaccination and none from smallpox? 

4. Are there not medical men of great attainments who 
oppose vaccination (sometimes secretly for fear of the Jews)? 

5. Is it not true that Government lymph is not supplied 
to private practitioners ? 

I think these questions should be answered affirmatively, 
and, if so, I claim that the authorities above mentioned 
should be a little less insolent to those who cannot join in 
their incantations. I do not say they have no case; I only 
ask for just a little show of decency in treating others.— 
Yours, &c., 


W. 


STEVENSON AND BEN JONSON. 

Sir,—Writing in your issue of June 23rd on Ben Jon- 
son and his fellows as “more ‘modern’ than any other 
period until you reach the year 1900,’”’ Mr. Woolf quoted in 
illustration this sentence from the “ Discoveries”: “‘ What 
a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the better part 
of life in!—in scattering compliments, tendering visits, 
gathering and venting news, following feasts and plays, 
making a little winter-love in a dark corner.” There happens 
to exist so curious a confirmation of this criticism that, at 
the risk of resembling old gentlemen who write to the 
“Spectator” about the extraordinary behaviour of their 
favourite white mice, I cannot but point it out. A friend 
read the sentence quoted by Mr. Woolf to R. L. Stevenson ; 
and drew from him the puzzled remark: “I had forgotten 
that—where did I write it?”—Yours, &c., 


F. L. Lucas. 





POETRY 


TWO POEMS. 


THE late days come: 

Evenings when the pale sun sets 

Within a wreath of grey. The day forgets 
To die away so soon, 

And stays 

To gaze upon the young stars and the moon. 


These days are come. 

Like snow, like snow upon the grasses lie 
White crocus flowers, and with them now 
Cometh the early daffodil. 

And thou! And thou! 

Whither thou goest I know not, I. 

Seeing the late days come, 

I dwell within, 

Alone. 


Now the birds are silent. 
Close held to pulsing body. 
Only the white owl cries 
Her melancholy. 


Little wings 


Song of my sorrow! 
Mute, mute in my breast. 
Dreams of to-morrow 
Hush this red day to rest. 
E. V. Limeseer. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE ANATOMY OF OLD AGE. 


Proressor A. LacassaGNE is a distinguished French 
physician, aged eighty. Four years ago he published a 
book which has just been translated into English under 
the title ‘‘ A Green Old Age’’ (John Bale, Sons & 
Danielsson, 15s.), and by a curious coincidence in the 
same week there has been published in the Loeb Classical 
Library a translation of Cicero’s ‘‘ De Senectute ”’ 
(Heinemann, 10s.). Anyone who desires to meditate upon 
this painful subject will have at his disposal in these 
two books all that the wisdom and the learning of 
ancients and moderns have to say upon it. Professor 
Lacassagne’s book recalls ‘‘ The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’’ and not only because his subject is “ olde 
age, which being cold and dry, and of the same quality 
as melancholy is, must needes cause it.’’ Burton is a 
writer who belongs to the same family as Montaigne and 
Sir Thomas Browne. They lived at a time when it was 
possible to sit in your study and write meditatively and 
discursively upon life and death and old age and the 
quincunx and the melancholy natural to witches. These 
men allowed their pens to follow the leisurely track of 
their thoughts as they surveyed the whole of human 
knowledge, and, if they mention old age, they have the 
sense to tell you not only what they think about it, but 
also the opinion of Aristotle, Melancthon, Rhasis the 
Arabian physician, the Psalmist, Tully, Wierus, Bodine, 
Erastus, Danaeus, Scribanius, Sebastian Michaelis, 
Campanella, Dandinus the Jesuite, and Cicogna. 


” * * 


WE live in an era when such slow, wise, old books 
are unfashionable, almost impossible. Alone the sum of 
knowledge and the number of authorities are too great 
to make the general method feasible. When Burton has 
to consider ‘‘ those two maine plagues and common dot- 
ages of humane kind, Wine and women,”’ and their effect 
in driving men to melancholy, he has only to quote 
King Solomon, Jeremy, and Hieronymus Wolfius, and he 
has given us all that human wisdom had said upon the 
subject ; to-day the number of authorities would run into 
tens of thousands. Nor is it only in quotations that 
our books differ from those of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Science has regimented our minds and 
narrowed the field of their meditations; a writer to-day 
must choose his subject and feels bound to apologize for 
the smallest digression. It is, therefore, surprising and 
refreshing to find that Profesor Lacassagne belongs to 
the same school as Burton and Montaigne. As befits a 
doctor, his book is really scientific; he tells you all that 
modern medicine has to say about the nature and cause of 
old age. But his book is full of digressions, full of quota- 
tions, and he does not hesitate to put the views 
of La Bruyére, Diderot, and the artists, side by side 
with the theories of Mechnikov and of Dr. Freud. 


* * * 


‘“‘ I write of melancholy,’’-says Burton, ‘‘ by being 
busy to avoid melancholy ’’; and so, too, might Pro- 
fessor Lacassagne say that he writes of old age by being 
busy to avoid old age. In art and literature there are 
two opposite views of senility. The first may be called 
the academic. In painting, the academic old man, the 
belle téte de vieillard referred to by Professor Lacassagne, 
seems to have been invented by the immediate followers 
of Raphael, and he can, of course, be found annually 
hanging on the walls of Burlington House. His face is 
adorned with a long, white beard and an air of intoler- 


able nobility. But Cicero invented him long ago in the 
** De Senectute.’’ This book is a masterpiece of smug 
unreality and rhetorical cant, and the Cato Major of the 
dialogue, noble and wise and purged of passion, shows 
that the academic old man is even more unbearable in 
a book than he is in a picture. We may thank Heaven 
that in life he does not and cannot exist. The other 
view of old age is exactly the opposite. In painting it 
is represented with terrible intensity in the portrait of 
himself by Leonardo da Vinci—a portrait of power, 
bitterness, contempt, hostility, complete disillusionment, 
and profound misery. In literature, in spite of man’s 
inveterate tendency to deceive himself, the old are usually 
nearer Leonardo than Cato. Old age, says Montaigne, 
‘* marks more wrinkles on the mind than on our faces,”’ 
and ‘‘ nature should have been content to make it miser- 
able without also making it ridiculous.’’ It is cold and 
dry and of the same quality as melancholy is, says 
Burton. And M. Faguet adds: ‘‘ Every old person is 
ridiculous and feels himself to be ridiculous, unless he be 
completely imbecile—which, it should be added, is more 
often than not the case.’”’ 
* ” » 


Proressor LacassaGNE will give you a far longer 
list of what the wise men of the world have said about 
old age. Undoubtedly human beings have dreaded— 
and do dread—old age as the time of failing desire, 
failing pleasure, and failing powers, and the only thing 
that is feared more is death. And so most people will 
turn with eagerness, as I did, to those parts of Professor 
Lacassagne’s book which deal medically and scientifically 
with the nature of old age and the possibilities of 
avoiding it. The result is interesting, but not 
very encouraging. It is indeed encouraging, I think, to 
learn that old age does not begin until we are sixty ; that 
from sixty to seventy we are in the infancy of old age, 
from seventy to seventy-five in its vigour ; that real old 
age lasts from seventy-five to eighty, supreme old age 
from eighty to ninety, and it is only after ninety that we 
begin to decay. Apparently if you want to have the best 
prospect of a long life, you should become a soldier, while 
it is well to remember that novelists, dramatists, and 
poets have the poorest record for longevity. All this 
does not carry one very far. And one does not get very 
much further by turning from facts and statistics to the 
theories of great scientists. According to Mechnikov old 
age is a disease due to the phagocytes eating up what are 
pleasantly called the ‘‘ noble ”’ cells of the human body. 
According to another theory man is, in the main, 
nothing more than a “‘ colloidal emulsion,’’ and old age 
is simply a colloidal affection. And its cure? The 
doctors can at present provide no antidote to senility. 
‘The great evil which shortens life,’’ Professor 
Lacassagne tells us, ‘‘ is too much food.’’ Others say 
that the rat, the monkey, and the man can be rejuvenated 
by an operation or life prolonged by injections, while 
the experiments of Bakhmetiev and Dubois give us a 
hope that we might live very much longer if, by means 
of freezing or inhaling carbonic acid, we could induce in 
ourselves a state of permanent lethargy—a feat which 
does not seem to be beyond the powers of modern 
medicine and science. Whether such a state of perpetual 
hibernation would be preferable to old age and death as 
we now know them will remain, I imagine, a matter of 
personal taste. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


MEPHISTOPHELES AND THE BRUTE. 


Scepticism and Animal Faith : Introduction to a System 
of Philosophy. By Grorcr SANTAYANA. (Constable. 12s.) 





By this time we have all grown accustomed to the fact that 
man is one among the animals, yet we still cherish the belief 
(perhaps illusory) that there is some distinctively human 
excellence which is denied to the brute creation. If they 
had votes, we should cease to speak of the “ lower animals,” 
as we ceased to speak of the “ lower classes” at the moment 
when they were enfranchised. But until that day we are 
free to say what we think as to the superiority of man. 
Formerly, men alone had souls and free will, in consequence 
of which they sinned and were (with few exceptions) burnt 
in an eternal fire. This prerogative seems to us less attrac- 
tive than it did to our ancestors, who must have hated each 
other even more fiercely than Lord Curzon hates the Bol- 
sheviks. Some people think that speech is what makes man 
pre-eminent, but acquaintance with parrots and politicians 
seems to refute this view. Others think that our intelligence 
(which in these discussions is assumed to exist) consists in 
the power of forming associations and habits of a kind impos- 
sible to animals. There are a thousand theories as to what 
constitutes “reason,” but all agree that we possess it and 
the brutes do not. 

In Mr. Santayana’s system, it seems that what is dis- 
tinctively human is scepticism, the Mephistophelian ‘“ Geist 
der stets verneint.” This is a very attractive view. Since 
we are animals, we must believe all sorts of things, for 
that is how animals’ instincts are constructed; but since 
we are not mere animals, we can rise in thought above our 
instinctive’ faiths, and see the rationality of doubt. Mr. 
Santayana sets out the rational case for scepticism most 
persuasively, in a way from which it would be hard to find 
a rational escape. He then, with a graceful gesture, sur- 
renders himself to “animal faith,” allowing his scepticism, 
however, to purify it and reduce it to a minimum. His 
“ animal faith ” leads him, not to what are usually considered 
objects of faith, but to beliefs which animals, by their 
behaviour, seem to share. Chief of these are the belief in 
matter and the belief in the uniformity of Nature :— 


‘In natural philosophy,” he says, ‘‘I am a decided 
materialist—apparently the only one living; and I am well 
aware that idealists are fond of calling materialism, too, 
metaphysics, in rather an angry tone, so as to cast discredit 
upon it by assimilating it to their own system. But my 
materialism, for all that, is not metaphysical. I do not pro- 
fess to know what matter is in itself, and feel no confidence 
in the divination of those esprits forts who, leading a life of 
vice, thought the universe must be composed of nothing but 
dice and billiard-balls. I wait for the men of science to tell 
me what matter is, in so far as they can discover it.’ 


This attitude is very refreshing, since the great majority 
of modern philosophers either prove that there is no such 
thing as matter, or contemptuously inform the men of 
science that matter is not at all what physics supposes. But 
it must not be imagined that belief in matter constitutes the 
whole of Mr. Santayana’s philosophy. Matter is only one 
of the realms of being ; there are, besides, the several realms 
of essence, truth, and spirit. In future volumes, to which 
the present is a prelude, we are to be told in more detail 
about these various parts of his system. It is a system which 
differs from those of the accepted system-makers, from 
Descartes to Hegel, by the much smaller part which reason- 
ing and argument play in it. This is a gain, since it has 
become clear that metaphysical reasoning is fallacious 
reasoning, and that metaphysical opinions ought to be 
frankly stated as dogmas or assumptions. There is, of 
course, a possibility of valid reasoning as to whether one 
assumption entails another, or is at least consistent with 
it; but there remains in the end a sheer choice between one 
set of assumptions and another—assuming, as it seems we 
must, that only “animal faith” can lead us to reject com- 
plete scepticism. 

There is another respect in which Mr. Santayana’s 
system differs from those of most professional philosophers, 
namely, that it is wholly sincere. The beliefs accepted on 
the basis of animal faith are beliefs which in fact persist, 


whatever arguments may be discovered to show them doubt- 
ful. The philosophy professed in the book is the same as 
the philosophy which the writer accepts practically in daily 
life :— 

‘My criticism,’”’ he says “is not essentially a learned 
pursuit, though habit may sometimes make my language 
scholastic ; it is not a choice between artificial theories; it is 
the discipline of my daily thoughts and the account I 
actually give to myself from moment to moment of my own 
being and of tne world around me. I should be ashamed 
to countenance opinions which, when not arguing, I did not 
believe. It would seem to me dishonest and cowardly to 
militate under other colours than those under which I live. 
Merely learned views are not philosophy; and therefore no 
modern writer is altogether a philosopher in my eyes, except 
Spinoza.”’ 

This merit of sincerity, in a man of Mr, Santayana’s breadth 
of intellectual sympathy, would suffice to make the book 
important, even if it stood alone. In fact there are many 
other merits, notably perspicuity and beauty of style. The 
philosophy, considered as positive doctrine, is quite as good 
as any other. It is not science, and not technical ; it does 
not aim at establishing startling new truth; but for that 
very reason it avoids new error. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


“IT IS NOT TO BE THOUGHT OF.” 


On British Freedom. By Cuive BELL. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 


Bur what Wordsworth thought unthinkable was not what 
Mr. Bell so thinks. Wordsworth was thinking of Napoleon. 
But Mr. Bell is not thinking of the Kaiser. “I always main- 
tained,” he says, “ that the danger of what was called German 
hegemony and of such consequences as such hegemony might 
conceivably have entailed, was not worth a European war 
and such a war’s inevitable consequences.” No! Mr. Bell 
is thinking of personal freedom ; and he maintains roundly 
that, in this respect, “in September, 1922, an ordinary 
Englishman is, on the whole, less free than a Roman slave in 
the time of Hadrian.” His literature is censored ; his drama 
is censored; his religion is censored (if he happens to be 
poor and a nuisance, like Mr. Gott); his drinking and his 
gambling are curtailed. He is, in fact, compared to a French- 
man, a miserable slave ; and if he has political liberty (how 
much has he?), that is a very poor compensation. All this 
Mr. Bell sets forth with deliberate provocativeness, hoping, 
no doubt, thus to pierce the Englishman’s thick hide of 
humbug. The Englishman, no doubt, will protect himself 
by writing Mr. Bell down a joker or an anarchist. But he 
is neither. A man does not jest because he writes a lively 
style; and the restrictions on liberty Mr. Bell would admit 
will seem as astonishing to many people as those he would 
abolish. Thus he is prepared for compulsory sterilization, 
if and when medical science can determine “ what people are 
least likely to produce children who will grow into intelligent, 
sensitive, happy, and well-favoured men and women.” On 
the other hand, he would abolish the law whereby certain 
sexual acts, repugnant to the man called normal, are 
treated as crimes. And here he puts his finger on a case of 
clear tyranny, where the average man intervenes to penalize 
acts that have no demonstrable ill-consequences to others, 
merely because his own prejudices are offended. The British 
and German law is indefensible. It is unknown in the 
countries of the Code Napoléon, as well as in Japan. 

When he tackles the question of liquor and drugs, Mr. 
Bell seems to be on more doubtful ground. Drunkenness, no 
doubt, may be a purely self-regarding act; but hardly when 
it throws a man’s children on the rates, and himself into the 
criminal classes. Again, Mr. Bell, one presumes, would be 
opposed to the work of the Anti-Opium Convention. But 
a closer study of that question might cause him to change 
his mind. His principle is that of John Stuart Mill, and 
depends on the distinction between acts that are self- 
regarding and those that are not. The distinction is relevant, 
where it can be drawn. The trouble is that there are so many 
cases where it cannot. Hence, in part, the gradual encroach- 
ment of the State on the liberties of some, in order to curb 
the licence of others. Mr. Bell hardly deals adequately with 
these complex facts. But, as he says, “To be practical is 
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the last thing expected of a pamphleteer.” He wanted to 
make his protest. And the protest must always be needed, 
so long as the gross cases of unnecessary interference exist 
against which this little book is written. 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 


THE EMPEROR HADRIAN. 


The Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian, By 
BERNARD W. HENDERSON, (Methuen. I5s.) 


Ir is strange that in the English language we possess no 
adequate biographies of the greatest of the Roman emperors 
—none of Augustus, or Aurelian, of Constantine, or of 
Justinian. Dr. Henderson has already written a lengthy 
study of the reign of Nero, and a book on the civil wars which 
followed Nero’s death; he plans a work on the Flavian 
emperors Nerva and Trajan, and meanwhile he has pub- 
lished this monograph on the life and principate of the 
Emperor Hadrian. 

It is a promising theme: the personality of the man who 
even to his contemporaries appeared a union of contradic- 
tions—varius, multipler, multiformis—has an abiding 
attraction of its own. His insatiable thirst to see the whole 
Roman world with his own eyes—this omnium curiositatum 
explorator—his versatility as sportsman, artist, poet (his 
dying address to his soul is known to many for whom 
Hadrian else is but a name)—his enthusiasm for Greece 
and Greek culture, were all mated with the practical Roman 
capacity for administration which made of him the restorer 
of military discipline and the second founder of that 
imperial service which was ultimately to supersede the con- 
stitutional executive of the Roman State. For us in Britain 
Hadrian’s reign has a peculiar interest, since the Emperor’s 
Wall from Solway to Tyne is the greatest material legacy 
of Roman rule in our island; and the note on the history 
of the wall, which Mr. Collingwood has contributed to Dr. 
Henderson’s book, gives an admirable summary of the con- 
clusions which he has lately justified at length in the 
“Journal of Roman Studies.” An excellent theme, and 
treated throughout with independence of judgment. Unfor. 
tunately, it is now too late to remonstrate with Dr. Hender- 
son on the subject of his style: he is a case-hardened 
offender. “If at times,” he writes, “ I seem to have spoken in 
this book somewhat pontifically upon questions which 
remain subjects of dispute, my apologia must be that I am 
now too old to refrain from giving my real opinion.” Dulness 
is to him the literary sin for which there can be no pardon ; 
but even so, is it necessary to describe Gregorovius’s bio- 
graphy of Hadrian as “discursive flapdoodle,” “an old- 
clothes shop,” “a veritable nightmare of a book”? The 
reader might almost imagine that there was a personal feud 
between the author and Professor Bury from the zeal with 
which he pursues the Cambridge professor through his foot- 
notes in exclamatory scorn. The bibliographer is. often 
enough exorbitant in his demands, but he may, perhaps 
with some reason, regret that Dr. Henderson should 
apparently have made no reference to the work, e.g., of 
Lacey, of Weber, or of Lesquier. 

Among the most interesting chapters in the book are 
those on Hadrian’s foreign policy and his law reforms. 
Hadrian, who had served with Trajan in his Parthian War, 
on his accession surrendered Trajan’s Eastern conquests, 
and reverted to the old frontier-line of the Syrian desert 
and the Upper Euphrates. The wisdom of that renunciation 
has been questioned, but Dr. Henderson makes a good case 
for the Emperor’s peace policy ; it was, it is well to remem- 
ber, “the judgment of the Roman who knew the lands, a 
man of great and tried experience.” The conquest had been 
comparatively easy: the greater difficulties would only begin 
with the permanent occupation and administration of the 
conquered territory. In his domestic policy Hadrian’s 
advance towards unquestioned absolutism has probably been 
exaggerated by some modern writers, but the result of the 
codification of the pretor’s edict by the great jurist Julian 
was that pretorian law was stereotyped: the source of any 
future alteration or amendment of that law was henceforth 
to be the Emperor. This change does indeed form a land- 
mark in the process of concentration of powers in the hands 
of the Princeps 


Dr. Henderson’s Hadrian is distinctively a Roman; 
with his Hellenism the author has little sympathy. Pro- 
fessor Stuart Jones has called Hadrian “the only man of 
genius amongst the Emperors of Rome.” Dr. Henderson 
makes no such claim. The “cosmopolitan comprehensive- 
ness ”’ of Hadrian’s policy, his loyalty to the “ imperial idea”’ 
(Pelham), he brushes aside; Professor Bury’s view that in 
Hadrian the man most typical of the age was selected by 
destiny to be its sovereign is likewise rejected: “these are 
wind-puffed words with little meaning.” Hadrian is no 
paladin, no hero of:his nation, but an administrator who 
rendered service loyal, unstinted, and unwearying to the 
common daily life of humanity. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


CLERICAL PIONEERS. 


The Minister in the Modern World. By R. CaLpER GILLIE. 
(Black. 3s. 6d.) 


G. A. Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand. By Loviss 
CREIGHTON. (Longmans. 5s.) 

Fergus Ferguson, D.D. : His Theology and Heresy Trial. 
By J. H. Leckigx. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. Gruue’s lectures to the theological students of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland are a well-meant attempt 
to prepare them to meet the demands made upon the clergy 
by the life and mind of to-day. In an earlier generation 
Bishop Selwyn and Dr. Ferguson translated theory into 
practice: the one as a pioneer of missionary work in New 
Zealand, the other as an independent thinker in what was 
then a somewhat narrow Calvinistic body of Scottish Non- 
conformists, the United Presbyterian Church. Selwyn, who 
in this respect recalls Kingsley, was emphatically an open- 
air man. As an Eton master he was a steeplechaser, and 
so learned to ride horses of all kinds over rough country ; 
in New Zealand he sailed a 21-ton yacht, and in his first 
missionary journey covered 2,277 miles, 762 on foot. Eccle- 
siastically he was a High Churchman of a pre-Tractarian 
type. He protested against the Letters Patent under which 
he was appointed a bishop; he held Synods, though on a 
reduced scale ; he resented what is called the “ State control 
of religion” as keenly as Dr. Clifford or Spurgeon resented it ; 
to him more than to any other man the Colonial Churches owe 
their independence of the Crown. Their autonomy has not 
had the results which he anticipated; their level both of 
efficiency and of culture is lower than that of the Home 
Church. In later life he was persuaded, against his own 
judgment, to accept an English see. He was wiser than his 
advisers. He made an excellent Bishop of Lichfield. But in 
New Zealand he had been more than an excellent bishop: 
he had been a great man. 

The Church of Scotland and its offshoots are burdened 
with a Confession of Faith which is not of Scottish origin. 
The Westminster Confession survives as a historical docu- 
ment which stands for the Reformation, and for the struggle 
against the later Stuart tyranny ; but the common sense of 
the Church finds expression in the counsel of a wise divine— 
“Carefully avoid the Shorter Catechism, and relegate the 
Confession of Faith to the top shelf of your libraries.” The 
Evangelical Revival kindled the zeal and embittered the 
passions of orthodoxy ; MacLeod Campbell fell a victim to 
it in the Established, Robertson Smith in the Free, and 
Ferguson in the U.P. Church. Ferguson’s first appearance 
in the Church courts, in 1871, turned on the possibility of 
salvation beyond the grave, which he was accused of teach- 
ing; in 1877 he was brought before the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, and ultimately before the Synod of his Church, 
on charges covering the whole field of Calvinistic divinity— 
Election, the Atonement, the Eternity of Punishment, and the 
intermediate state. The less we know of such controversies 
the better; they multiply words without increasing sense. 
But they teach one thing clearly—the unfitness of clergymen 
to exercise judicial functions. Dr. Leckie contrasts the pro- 
cedure of the Presbyterian Churches with that of the Church 
of England: “ Trials for heresy in the Anglican Church have 
been decided by trained legal minds, accustomed to the 
weighing of evidence, and little disposed to an excess of 
dogmatic zeal.” There is a disposition among the more 
ecclesiastically minded of the English clergy to chafe under 
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the restraints of the law, and in particular to resent the 
constitution of the existing Court of Final Appeal. The 
history of the Ferguson heresy trial is not such as to 
encourage us to substitute clerical for lay judges; nor does 
the famous instance in which, in the Colenso case, a Colonial 
Church asserted its spiritual freedom give us an example 
to be followed. The release from the “ galling fetters” and 
“ignominious bondage” of the State was accompanied, 
says the wisest of English bishops, Bishop Thirlwall, “by a 
no less complete emancipation from the principles of English 
law and justice. The result showed how easily the most 
upright and conscientious men might be betrayed into the 
most violent and arbitrary proceedings, exercising a usurped 
jurisdiction by the mockery of a trial.” 
A. F. 


AMBASSADORIAL DISCRETIONS. 


~ My Mission to Russia, and other Diplomatic Memories: 

By Sir GEORGE BUCHANAN. Two vols. (Cassell. 30s.) 
Srr Grorce Bucuananfhas written a discreet book, and he 
pays the penalty by making it far less interesting than it 
might have been. ¢ British Ambassador at Petrograd from 
1910 to 1918, he’has been publicly accused of having, in 
concert with the Liberals and Socialists, fomented the Rus- 
sian Revolution. He answers his accusers, and particularly 
the Princess Paley, at some length and with considerable 
success, but he is too discreetly diplomatic to tell us what 
really happened in Russia during the cruciai months of 
1916 and 1917. That he knows a good deal more than appears 
in these pages is highly probable ;/tertainly he adds very 
little to our knowledge of one of the great revolutions of 
history. “The policy of the Emperor, the Empress, and the 
Court Party which led to their downfall is, for instance, 
one question upon which historically more light should be 
thrown. Sir George Buchanan repeats the official story that 
the Tsar was absolutely loyal, but under the thumb of the 
Empress ; that the Empress was absolutely loyal, but under 
the thumb of her entourage; and that the entourage was 
either German agents or loyal persons who were the “ uncon- 
scious tools” of German agents. No one can say that any 
degree of human blindness and stupidity is impossible, 
particularly when combined with autocracy, but the official 
story of the Tsar’s policy is'too incredible to be accepted 
on the bare word of those who repeat it. The Tsar was 
warned by many people, including Sir George himself, of 
what he was in fact doing and what the result would 
be. As everyone in Russia could see, his policy was 
“disloyal” to the Allies, and must lead to the collapse of 
Russia. That, despite this, he was“ loyal” rests upon his 
own statements and Sir George Buchanan’s personal belief. 
The statements and the belief may have been true, but 
there is no evidence given in this book for them. 

There are other points in these two volumes which merit 
notice. Sir George Buchanan’s defence of the Tsar’s 
character against Dr. Dillon and Count Witte is curious. 
His amiable habit of allowing “Ministers, whom he was 
about to dismiss, to believe up to the last moment that they 
still enjoyed his confidence” is explained by the fact that 
“most of us dislike giving our servants notice, and so did 
the Emperor.” Secondly, it appears that a British Ambas- 
sador can remain eight years accredited to a country without 
being able to speak its language. Lastly, it should be said 
tha the earlier chapters in the book, which deal with 
Balkan pre-war politics in 1904 and the following years 
when Sir George was accredited to Sofia, are far more inter- 
esting than the last part, which deals with Russia/ 


THE OPENING SCENES IN THE DRAMA OF HISTORY. 


The= Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury 
and Others.—Vol. I. Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.C. 
(Cambridge University Press. 35s.) 

Most historians and many archeologists will rub their eyes 

and wonder whether they are dreaming when they glance 

at the maps in which Prof. Myres has depicted the supposed 
fluctuations of land and sea from Jurassic to Pliocene times. 

They will surely wonder why they are supposed to be inter- 

ested in Angara-land, Gondwana-land, Tethys-sea, and the 

like. But the Oxford Professor of Ancient History is merely 


pursuing in a logical manner what historians themselves 
preach in other connections—the tracing of events to their 
sources. Whatever the mechanism may be, there seems to 
be little doubt that environment has played a considerable 
part in differentiating the various races of man, and in 
order to account for the fixation of definite characters it 
seems that a considerable amount of geographical isolation 
is necessary. We now know that man is much more ancient 
than has commonly been supposed, and there is reason to 
believe that the main racial characters are also of extreme 
antiquity. Therefore, if we desire to probe into the remote 
history of man we must acquaint ourselves, as far as geology 
can tell us, with the conditions of existence certainly as far 
back as the Miocene or Oligocene. What happened pre- 
viously to the face of the earth and led up to the times when 
man’s ancestors were arising may not, strictly speaking, 
be what the historian requires, but others will welcome the 
information thus brought together. The student who is 
interested in the evolution of human races is enabled to 
visualize gangways for and barriers against migrations 
which are all-important, and Prof. Myres contributes sug- 
gestions concerning the specialization of the main types of 
humanity in areas of characterization. We all know he 
has a lively wit, but one wonders whether he is really 
serious when he states that ‘the yellow skin-colour of 
Mongoloid man gives him protective camouflage in sandy 
desert and dry-grass steppe”; one would like to ask, from 
what does this mimetic coloration protect him? Or again, 
“ the absence of face-hair, the short, concave nose with spread 
nostrils and peculiar infantile lips, the wide, flat face and 
obliquely set eyes, find explanation if we suppose that for 
long this milk was absorbed direct from the udder” of the 
mares—indeed, he regards the primitive Mongols as having 
been parasitic upon their horses. Speculations of this kind 
are certainly neither science nor history. When we turn to 
the archeological history of man, we find an admirable 
synthetic treatment of the geography, climate, and artifacts 
of Paleolithic times, which is very illuminating. The plot 
thickens and the evidence becomes more copious and satis- 
fying as we progress through the Neolithic to the Bronze 
Age. The value of the evidence of pottery is brought out 
by one who is a recognized master in that subject, and with 
the various types of vessels are correlated forms of weapons 
and other handicrafts, methods of burial, and racial types. 
Doubtless, specialists in various departments will criticize 
details and even conclusions; but nowhere else can there 
be found so brief and brilliant a survey of the evolution and 
migrations of cultures and of human folk, and these are 
placed in a geographical setting in a highly characteristic 
and suggestive manner. “ Historical geography and historical 
ethnology are a proper prelude to the history of the ancient 
world ; and much even within that history cannot be under- 
stood without them. Ancient peoples come upon the stage 
of history, not all together, but in a certain order, and by 
their proper entrances ; each with a character and make-up 
congruous with the part they will play. The pageant—or 
is it the drama ?—of history presupposes the formation of that 
character, and its equipment, in the green-room of the 
remoter past.’’ Prof. Myres has made a notable effort 
to enable us to “see how the stage itself was set for this 
pageant,” and he has rehearsed for us some of the earlier 
scenes; the later conduct of the drama is left to the sub- 
sequent writers. 

Prof. R. A. S. Macalister gives a brief but interest- 
ing account of the progress of archeological excavation and 
decipherment of scripts in the areas under consideration. 
He refers to the Egypt Exploration Society, but omits to 
mention the British School of Archeology in Egypt. The 
intricate and fundamental problems of chronology are dis- 
cussed by Dr. Stanley A. Cook and Dr. H. R. Hall; as was 
to be expected, the time is not yet ripe for uniformity of 
dating, but it is only in the earlier periods that much dis- 
crepancy occurs. 

The main subjects considered are: Prehistoric Greece, 
by A. J. B. Wace; Semites, by S. A. Cook; Egypt: the 
Predynastic Period, by T. Eric Peet; Egypt: the Union, 
Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom and the Hyksos Conquest, 
Life and Thought in Egypt, by H. R. Hall; Early 
Babylonia: the Dynasties of Akkad and Lagash, the 
Sumerian Revival, the Empire of Ur, by S. H. Langdon; 
Isin, Larsa, and Babylon, the Golden Age of Hammurabi, 
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the Kassite Conquest, by R. Campbell Thompson; the Art 
of Early Egypt and Babylonia, by H. R. Hall; and Early 
Egean Civilization, by A. J. B. Wace. Appended are 
bibliographies and a series of chronological tables and lists 
of kings with provisional dates, and an excellent Index. A 
fascinating range of human happenings is thus narrated 
by reliable experts. 

As so much of this history has had to be elaborated from 
inscriptions, some of which are very short, and occurrences 
of names of kings, and as the amount of the material at 
present recovered is the merest fraction of what may be 
hoped to be discovered, it is obvious that the record is very 
imperfect, and the conclusions arrived at must, in many 
cases, be purely tentative ; this the several authors candidly 
admit. One can but admire how much has been restored 
and the skilful manner in which slender evidence has been 
pieced together to give a fairly connected account of the 
mighty kingdoms of the past. Fortunately, these ancient 
folk were deeply religious, and the dedications, prayers, 
spells, and the like afford considerable material for gaining 
an insight into the life, ideas, and ideals of the people, 
which, after all, are of more importance than the ambition 
of kings and the fluctuations of empire, dramatic as these 
may be. Full use has been made of this material, and this 
volume will serve as a most valuable quarry for students of 
sociology and comparative religion. The range of the volume 
is from Neolithic times to about 1580 B.c. Practically the 
only recoverable examples of human industry which per- 
sist throughout this immense period of time are pots and 
sherds, and these afford invaluable clues for relative dating, 
the progress of culture, and the impact, by peaceful pene- 
tration or otherwise, of alien cultures; naturally, therefore, 
pottery is constantly referred to, and an ingenious student, 
by extracting the multifarious notices, could compile for 
himself a useful handbook on that subject. 

“The Cambridge Ancient History,” judging from its 
first volume, promises to be as valuable a work as the 
Histories previously published. The co-ordination of the 
labours of numerous scholars must have been a very difficult 
task, and the well-known experts who have so successfully 
accomplished it have earned the gratitude of their readers. 


A. C. Happon. 


LEOPARDI. 


The Poems of Leopardi. Edited by Grorrrey L, BICKERSTETH. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 


A wortTHY monument to Leopardi has long been overdue in 
this country, and it is a real satisfaction to meet him at last 
in an edition that upholds the best traditions of British 
scholarship. If anything, it errs on the side of over-editing. 
Was it the consciousness of his own weaknesses, of his 
very kinship with the Italian, that made the poet of 
“ Empedocles on Etna,” the Obermann poems, even of “ The 
Scholar Gipsy,” prefer to him Byron, “with the wonderful 
power of his personality,” and Wordsworth, with his “ sound 
and profound sense 
“*Of joy in widest commonalty spread,’ ”’ 

fully though he recognizes Leopardi’s greater culture and 
intellectual power, and, above all, his superiority as an 
artist—a quality which Arnold was the last man to nnder- 
value, especially when speaking to his own countrymen? 
Mr. Bickersteth’s translations are admirable of their kind— 
scholarly, and extraordinarily close to the original, both 
in sense and metre. He never forgets that he is translating. 
He does best in the more philosophical poems—“ Le 
Ricordanze,” ‘Consalvo,” ‘“L’Infinito,” even in “La 
Ginestra,’’ though one is more aware of the effort where 
the metre is comparatively irregular. He is less successful 
in the poems that are nearest to life—in “Il Sabato del 
Villaggio” and the like—where the very inevitability of 
the original makes such phrases as “ to draw water from the 
late downpour won” or “to achieve his work” of the car- 
penter stand out by contrast. But it is in lyrics such as 
these that the gap between poet and translator is bound to 
be widest. 

Mr. Bickersteth says that his purpose is to do for the 
poems what Gentile has done for the “ Operette Morali.” 
But surely the cases are hardly parallel. The “ Operette” 


were nearly all the work of a single year, written with a 
deliberate purpose, and Montani saw from the first that 
they formed an organic whole, which must be read as such 
if the work was to be understood. Anyone who has taken 
the trouble to study them carefully will see how wise 
Gentile was in warning us not to press his divisions. The 
“ Canti,” on the other hand, are a series of lyrics, the work of 
a whole lifetime, owing such unity as they possess to the 
sensibility of the poet which they reflect rather than to any 
scheme of thought. Mr. Bickersteth might be talking of a 
philosopher elaborating a regular system when he writes 
that “it remains for him in the second part of the 
‘Canti’ to deal with the possibility of the rebirth of the 
imagination, when it had seemed dead, and the method by 
which a@ man, even when born in a scientific age, and 
‘feeling’ the nullity of all things, can yet . . . be happy,” 
or talks of his writing a third instalment of the “Canti” on 
the subject of progress. The reason why he wrote on pro- 
gress in Naples was that the prevalent creed of the day, the 
optimistic belief in progress and the Christian revival, 
which had made him feel out of sympathy with the leading 
men of letters of Florence (who, however, with the exception 
of Tommaseo, always treated him with respect), was even 
more general at Naples, where he was almost ignored and 
attacked; and man’s insignificance was brought home 
to him as never before during his stay at the Villa Ferrigni 
on the slopes of Vesuvius But we have no right to attempt 
to prophesy the line his inspiration would have followed. A 
scholar of Mr. Bickersteth’s ingenuity could certainly have 
justified a totally different order and found a satisfactory 
thread of thought to connect them had Leopardi arranged 
his lyrics differently. One remembers the amazing philo- 
sophical systems that have been built upon the “ Zibaldone.” 
In any case, have we not the “ Operette Morali” to show us 
Leopardi’s thought as a more or less connected whole, 
summing up, as they do, the first six volumes of the 
“Zibaldone”? It is noticeable, by the way, that it is not 
till the seventh volume that he begins to distinguish between 
pleasure and happiness. 

To our mind, the only parallel that can be fairly drawn 
between groups of the poems is between the two groups of 
idylls, which probably contain the greatest poetry respec- 
tively of his youth and of his manhood. The circumstances 
in which they were written were almost exactly similar. 
Leopardi was in his hated Recanati ; his sight and his health 
were such that he could not even read; all the misery of 
his surroundings came home to him with redoubled force 
in his spiritual loneliness and in the shattered state of his 
nerves, and it was in his poetry that he found his one 
relief. For if it was by feeling his misery that he became 
a poet, it was the expression of it in his art that brought him 
his one real consolation. This is why he is able to move 
us as few poets can. That he placed the “ Passero Soli- 
tario” with the earlier group seems to us to be due to its 
obvious affinity with them as a whole, possibly even because 
it was written, like “ L’Infinito” and “ Alla Luna,” on his 
beloved hill, Monte Tabor, rather than because it fitted into 
any system of thought. For ourselves, we would have given 


a good deal of this section, suggestive though it often is, for ° 


some more analyses of the lyrics on the lines of that of 
“Tl Sabato del Villaggio” in the excellent introduction on 
the poet’s art. L. C.-M. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


ish Church Fittings, Furniture, and Accessories. B 
ee Cox, LE-D., F.S.A. (Batsford. 21s.) 

A viLLaGE boy wrote from France to the present writer 
during the war : “ I often think of the dear old Parish Church 
and of the good, kind people who throng its walls.’’ The 
“ thronging ’’ is perhaps not very apparent to eyes survey- 
ing the scene with no intervening veil of homesick longing 
and regret. But how the English parish churches through 
all their centuries have been thronged with the English 
people! How much of the old, long-silent life of England 
they enclose! Sometimes to the listless traveller “ look- 
ing round them ”’ they seem chill and lifeless. The interest 
of an Easter Sepulchre, for instance, is coldly antiquarian. 
But the late Dr. Cox in this enthralling and superbly 
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illustrated book lights up the medieval scene for us. He 
shows us ‘‘ the blazing light,’’ the crowd of watchers and 
worshippers through the whole three days before Easter. 
Nor does he write with less sympathy of more secularized 
centuries. An ever-recurring feature of his book is his 
indignant protest against the destruction wrought by the 
purely ecclesiastically-minded ‘restorer,’ his blottng out 
of some paze or other of the whole historic tale. Beginning 
with the churchyard, he writes of every feature of the 
church, every fitting and accessory, with the technical know- 
ledge of a learned ecclesiologist, yet in a way which the 
merest layman cannot but find of fascinating interest. 
* « * 


The Marine Chronometer : its History and Development. 

By Lieut.-Commander RuPERT T. GOULD. (Potter. 25s.) 

Ir was the invention of the marine chronometer that 
first made possible the accurate ascertainment of longitude 
at sea. What that meant, the log of the “ Centurion ”’ 
and many a record of now forgotten tragedy can show. In 
this book Commander Gould has given both a full descrip- 
tion of the modern chronometer and an account of the lives 
and work of the men to whose patient toil and ingenuity 
we owe:‘‘one of the most determined and _ successful 
attempts to solve a mechanical difficulty that Man has ever 
made.’’ Much of the book is necessarily too technical for 
appreciation by any but specialists; but there is much also 
that will appeal to anyone with the faimtest appreciation 
of the romance of science. The historical part is written 
with sympathy, and at times with humour; the whole work 
gives evidence of tireless research and genuine enthusiasm, 
and the illustrations, both photographs and drawings, are 
admirably calculated to elucidate the text. 

* * * 

The ABC of Collecting Old English Pottery. By J. F. 

BLACKER. (Stanley Paul. 15s.) 


Tus is a book for dealers, who thrive on legendary 
gossip about bric-’-brac. The collector will only find it use- 
ful if he is a psychological case and collects anything any- 
how. Mr. Blacker writes in a loose desultory style, and 
without any westhetic judgment. He quite unwarrantably 
dismisses medieval English pottery as inartistic, and 
devotes little space and no adequate illustrations to the 
delft wares which are the finest achievements of English 
ceramic art. The author, in fact, saves all his plates and 
most of his space for the tedious productions of the post- 
Wedgwood era. He attempts no logical classification of 
English pottery, and shows no ‘signs of original research. 
Unauthenticated statements are repeated from earlier books 
without critical examination (for example, on what evidence, 
beyond the unsubstantiated statement of an unmentioned. 
author, does he assert that ‘‘ Toft’s works were at Tinker’s 
Clough, near Shelton ’’?). The photographs are reproduced 
without any indication of the size of the objects, and in 
many cases on so small a scale as to be useless. The line 
illustrations are mostly mere travesties of the originals, 
and perhaps this is why the author refrains from indicating 
where the originals are to be found. Prints are reproduced 
from museum handbooks without acknowledgment, and pre- 
sumably without permission. It is amazing to find that 
such a book has reached its fourth edition. 

* * ~ 
The Dominion of Afrikanderdom. By Sir JAMES TENNANT 

MOLTENO. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

Str James Mo.ureno entered the Cape Parliament in 
1890, and for nearly thirty years remained an _ active 
politician. He was a leading member of the Bond and a 
determined opponent of the policy of Rhodes, Chamberlain, 
and Milner. He became Speaker of the Cape Parliament, 
and later of the Parliament of the Union. The defeat of his 
policy and that of his party by Rhodes and his friends, 
although they themselves had been defeated at the 1898 
election, was, most people would now agree, a disaster. 
Sir James Molteno’s reminiscences of this period and of the 
Boer War are very interesting, though no startling revela- 
tions are made. The most interesting thing in the book is 
the conversation which he had with Rhodes during the 
election in 1898, in which Rhodes told him that he had a 
promise from the British Government that ‘‘ when things 
have been settled in the Soudan, the whole weight of the 
British Government will be thrown against the Transvaal 
and in clearing up affairs in South Africa.”’ 

* ¢ % 


Simple French Cooking for English Homes. By X. MARCEL 
BouuEsTIN. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


The "a _ Book. By MARION Harris NEIL, (Chambers. 


My Own Cookery Book. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL. (Constable. 6s.) 


Turse three books are all excellent in their own way. 
The first gives a large number of recipes, most of them 
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admirably simple and concise, which should greatly extend 
the repertory of the English cook. The second, as its title 
implies, concentrates upon increasing the range of plain 
English cooking. Mrs. Peel is, of course, already well known 
as a cooking expert and writer. Her book contains both 
simple and ‘ party ”’ recipes. They will teach any cook to 
make many delicious, but not extravagant, dishes. 





ART 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH PAINTERS 
AT MESSRS. KNOEDLER’S. 


Deaters who, like Messrs. Knoedler, show in London 
fine examples of modern French classics, do the State 
some service—the more as the smallest of small change, 
to say nothing of forgeries, is doing incessant disservice 
to the memory of masters who, unfortunately, are more 
written about than seen in England. 

But hand in hand, it cannot too often be urged, 
with the liberty to see, must go the liberty of speech. 
Any kind of ‘‘ hush! hush! ”’ attitude towards the work 
of a master, because he is a master, defeats its own inten- 
tion. If critics, either from want of faith in their own 
judgment, or from anxiety regarding the enormous finan- 
cial interests involved in verdicts favourable or other, 
an anxiety having its origin entirely in what Wedmore 
called “ English good-nature ’’—if critics take refuge in 
the insincerities of non-committal and consecrated 
phrases, this will happen. The man in the street will 
become so bored with the obligation to manifest a colour- 
less and indiscriminating respect that he will yawn and 
stay away from exhibitions. Real criticism and frank 
discussion without, any “hush! hush! ’’ will tend, of 
course, to the pricking of certain bubbles, but the picture 
trade as a whole will be the gainer. Interest in a subject 
tends to become muted as soon as a suspicion of good- 
natured or undiscriminating log-rolling is felt, Frank 
criticism will have two results. Interest in the subject 
of painting will be stimulated and maintained. And the 
appreciation of the work that comes best out of the 
furnace of discussion will more than compensate for 
the relative depreciation of the rest. 

The passage of half a century has brought with it 
a notable revision of the position, among others, of two 
popular modern masters, Corot and Manet. This revi- 
sion has for some years been registering itself in the con- 
sciousness of painters and collectors and students of paint- 
ing. Respect for the Roman Corot, for the painter of 
the small studies from nature of his earlier period, has 
naturally enough disinclined his admirers from the frank 
and full admission that his later manufacture was one 
of extremely bad, if extremely clever, pictures. The 
large canvas entitled ‘‘ Le Matin ”’ is as useful a demon- 
stration of the demerits of the routine Corot as one could 
desire. On a small scale the flimsy and scintillating 
graces of an art which has come to depend mainly on skill 
of hand are not shown up with the merciless clarity that 
the imprudent extension here chosen reveals. And we 
must remember that it is not always the painter who 
offers us a given canvas as a very serious contribution. 
“* So-and-so wanted a canvas of such and such a shape 
and size for his dining-room. I have done him one of 
my pastorals, which isn’t so bad.’? This is much nearer 
to what Corot would have said about this picture than 
are the lyrical effusions of his biographers. Of the 
‘‘ Haydée ’’ he would have said: “ One of my little pot- 
boilers, that I tickled up from a study at the sketch-class. 
Odd that anyone should want to keep it. In any case it 
is a curiosity.’” Even I can remember when it was not 
unheard of for hero-worshippers to pick up and treasure 
the stump of a cigar that had been thrown away by 
a celebrity. 

But ‘‘ with all this,’’ as they say in France, I most 
gladly put on record that the three Corots are excellent 
examples of the kind of Corot for which a certain 
financial value has been laboriously created. I have less 
pleasure in recording that a whole generation of Euro- 
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pean painters have based their main production on the 
unstable foundation of such examples. 

And now, the question of Manet—Manet luminist, 
Manet pioneer, impressionist, improver on Velasquez, 
and God knows what else! What is left of these claims 
when the piquant provincialism of the Boulevard under 
the crinoline, diluted for half a century on all the phono- 
graphs of Europe, is discounted? This, which is already 
much: that Manet was a born painter with a naturally 
fresh touch and an instinctive, well-bred elegance in 
handling his material. The profound differences in kind 
that the clishmaclaver of the critiques d’avant-garde pro- 
fessed to find between Manet and previous good painters 
are impossible to discover. Messrs. Knoedler’s 
present exhibition contains one of the great standard 
works of painting, the portrait of Madame Gonin by 
Ingres. Every conceivable aim, all the highest aims 
conceivable in painting, are here attained with complete 
mastery. If we turn to the portrait of Mile. Lemonnier 
by Manet what do we find? A face scratched out all 
over, and then scribbled in with a certain vivacity. The 
difference between the Ingres and the Manet is not one 
of kind, it is not one of doctrine. There can be no 
question of any sort of development. The difference lies 
in this—that Ingres was a professional, and Manet, 
relatively, an amateur; that Ingres was slow and sure, 
and Manet flurried. And flurry can by no ingenuity 
of criticism be erected into a principle on which to found 
a school. 

The admirable ‘‘ Avant les Courses ’’ (16) shows us 
to what perfection as a painter of genre pictures Degas 
had attained before the difficulty of his eyesight made 
of larger scale and the mate medium of pastel an optical 
necessity. Meier-Grife feels bound in his book on Degas 
to defend him from the charge of being a painter 
of genre pictures, a defence perhaps unnecessary. It is 
unlikely that Degas would have been grateful. He was 
opposed to all inflated conceptions of life and of art. 
Henri Hertz’s book published by Félix Alcan gets nearer 
the subject than the German’s rather melodramatic con- 
ceptions. To have contributed to the literary elephan- 
tiasis on Cézanne is a compromising experience, and 
leaves its mark. Words have precise meanings, and 
their currency cannot be depreciated with impunity. 


WALTER SICKERT. 





THE DRAMA 


NATIONALISM ONCE MORE. 
The Ulster Players at the New Scala Theatre. 


‘‘ Je n’aime pas les ceuvres qui ne peuvent étre 
vraiment goutées, que dans les pays ot elles ont été 
écrites. Je n’aime que les cuvres qui ne perdent rien 
de leur beauté & passer les frontiéres.’,-—M., Maurice 
RostTanD. 


Tue success of the old Abbey Theatre Company has 
drawn across the path of the British playgoer an old 
red-herring, which he has been pursuing ever since. 
This particular red-herring is the belief that works of 
art are somehow interesting because they are a trifle 
outlandish and written by persons brought up in a 
milieu which is, slightly to alter the words of Mr. John 
Knightley, “strange, but not too strange.’’ No doubt 
the playgoer who holds this belief has something to 
say for himself. Granted an entertainment has no 
particular merit, it is an advantage to have it decked 
out in the quaint furbelows of unaccustomed speech. 
Foreign slang is amusing in itself. ‘“ Damn,’’ and even 
“bloody,’’ no longer suffice to bring the house down, 
so that a slight variation on these expletives makes it 
easier all round. 

But it ought to have become obvious by now that 
the success of the Abbey Theatre Company was not at 
all] due to their quaintness and outlandishness, but to 


exactly the opposite quality. “ Provincial’’ in the 
French sense they may have been, but not in the 
English. It was, in fact, their unprovinciality which 
distinguished them from the English theatre. They 
made their deserved reputation by acting the plays of 
Synge. We still live too near him to estimate his 
achievement coolly; but one thing is certain. Though 
he happened to spend his life in the Aran Islands, he is 
the only “ European’’ dramatist that has appeared in 
England since Congreve. He used the English language 
beautifully, employing the idiom, not the dialect, of the 
Aran Islanders as a jumping-off ground. I have never 
heard the Aran Islanders talk, but I think it may be 
safely assumed that they no more use the language of 
Synge than James I. used the language of Shakespeare. 
The mind of an artist had intervened. Synge had the 
further advantage of being acted by a company who 
were not all comic Irishmen, but extremely sensitive 
actors and actresses, while the unfortunate fact that 
their productions were boomed by politicians interested 
in Home Rule (a movement which cannot have much 
interested Synge) can now be decently forgotten. 
Synge, however, carried along with him a number of 
lesser persons, of whom Lady Gregory is the best 
known, and who were more “provincial’’ in the 
English sense. They were the authors of numerous 
laughable comedies, of more value to Irishmen as a 
moral tonic than to anyone else; in fact, much of their 
point must have been lost on anyone who did not know 
Ireland and Irish politics fairly well. Still even these 
slighter works were written with considerable literary 
finish, were acted with great subtlety, and in some cases 
can be read at home with a good deal of pleasure. 
Further, the Abbey Theatre Company enjoyed the unfair 
advantage of soft, trailing voices, which made their 
tongues grateful to English ears. 

There is no a priori reason why the Ulster Players 
should not be just as successful, and just as notable, as 
the Abbey Theatre troupe. All that is required (a 
pretty big requirement perhaps) is a repertoire of decent 
plays with actors to match, that is to say that both 
dramatists and actors should stand on their own merits, 
and produce an entertainment interesting to anyone 
acquainted with English. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said that either of these requirements was fulfilled by 
the first night’s bill. Neither “The Drone’’ nor 
“Thompson in Tir-na-nOg ”’ can be of interest to anyone 
except Ulstermen, because they are ‘‘ provincial ’”’ in 
the English, not in the French, sense of the word. 
“The Drone’’ is a sincere and harmless little comedy, 
retailing the life of an agricultural household in Ireland. 
It would probably be amusing to anyone inhabiting 
Ulster, and still more to patriotic Ulstermen living away 
from home, who would feel a lump rising in the throat 
at the sympathetic portrayal of the old country they 
know so well and have been so happy to leave. And 
this appeal is chiefly the appeal of dialect. Had ‘“ The 
Drone ’’ not been written and still more spoken in a 
dialect which grated on my ears, it would hardly have 
existed at all. There was a provincialism, too, in the 
humour and in the appeal to the “complexes’’ of the 
audience. Thus I observed that whenever the words 
‘* London ”’ or ‘‘ the English ’’ were used, the Ulster 
section of the audience went off into fits of laughter. 
They liked to be reminded of the way the “old people ”’ 
talked about England, and no doubt they got that 
feeling of corporate identity which is so sweet to 
“Colonies ’’ resident abroad. But this sort of humour 
is for home consumption. The words “ London” and 
“the English” will have for us many connotations, 
some horrible, some pleasant, but they cannot make us 
laugh unaided, because we are not Ulstermen. This is 
“Provincialism.’”? “The Drone’’ is written for the 
family, and its production is “ amateur theatricals.’’ 

But if “The Drone’’ was amateur theatricals, 
“Thompson in Tir-na-nOg’”’ is merely charades. A 
Belfast working man is transplanted into a Celtic 
heaven, the denizens of which cannot be got to under- 
stand the change that has come over Erin. The humour 
was in the situation, not in the treatment, Again the 
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“HAMLET” ONCE MORE 
By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The debate over the “Problem of Hamlet” has latterly 
turned on the attempt to explain Hamlect’s delay in terms 
of a “psycho-analysis,” which substitutes for the older 
theories of weakness, or over-reflection or insanity, one 
of neurasthenic disablement of the will, which is pictured 
as governed by “the Unconscious.” In the present volume 
this and the other “subjective” explanations are criticised 
as alike irrelevant to the conception of an acting play, 
whieh could not be so planned, and the “naturalistic” 
explanation is re-stated, developed, and vindicated, 


ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
By J. W. N. Sullivan. 6s. net. 


Tt is a new thing in scientific writing to find such careful 
and satisfying statement clothed so decorously in language 
which the most fastidious will enjoy.”——The Saturday 
Westminster. 


“ The serious-minded reader will find “ Aspects of Science”’ 
full of suggestion and interest.”—The Star. 


It is to Mr. Sullivan’s credit that in this fascinating book 
he has managed to make clear . . . the affinity of the 
scientist with the artist.”—W. J. Turner in the Daily 
Herald, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1. 
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The Domain of Natural Science. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen 
in 1921 and 1922, By E. W. HOBSON, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. 21s net. 

The author’s main object is to provide a reasoned con- 
tribution towards the clarification of ideas in relation to this 
fundamentally important question. He advocates views of 
the essential characteristics of Natural Science, the accept- 
ance of which implies that, in our more general outlook 
upon the world, a position of much less dependence upon 
Natural Science may rightly be taken up than has been 
supposed by many men of science to be admissible. 


The Renaissance of Roman 


Architecture. Part III, France. By SIR 


THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A. With 74 plates 
(3 in colour) and 40 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 42s net. 
“ As a whole, we welcome the book as a most valuable 
contribution, in its scholarly accuracy, to the literature of 
architecture, while its charm and lucidity of style make 
it not only very profitable, but extremely pleasant 
reading.”—The Architectural Review on Part II. 


The Wheelwright’s Shop. 


GEORGE STURT (George Bourne)! With 8 plates and 
24 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“ There is no book that we can think of quite like this— 
for to the genuine craftsman’s love for the detail of his 
work, to the artist’s love for the beauty caught in it, and 
the practical man’s relish for sober accuracy, Mr Sturt 
unites the authentic literary touch. ‘There are passages 
. . . Which recall pages of Hardy in the effectiveness of 
their simplicity.”—Notes and Queries. 


Scenes & Machines on the English 


Stage during the Renaissance. 


A Classical Revival. By LILY B. CAMPBELL. With 8 plates 
and 16 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“The thoroughness with which Miss Campbell has not 
only set out her main thesis, but also investigated every 
side light, deserves great praise.’”—The Times. 


College Plays. Performed in the University 


of Cambridge. By G.C. MOORE SMITH. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

An outline of the history of the production of College 
Plays in the University of Cambridge and an account of 
the manner of their production, with a list of perform- 
ances, actor-lists, and some bibliographical notes. 


The Poems of Leopardi. suites, wich 


an introduction and notes and a verse-translation in the metres 
of the original, by GEOFFREY L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 30s net. 

“Those whose interests are more especially centred 
upon Italy cannot but feel a debt of gratitude to 
Mr Bickersteth for having furnished this proof that the 
scholarship of this country is capable of doing for Italy 
jae it has done for the ancient classics.”—The Cambridge 

eview, 


The Journal of a Tour to Corsica ; 
and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. By 


ames Boswell, Esq. suited, with an intro- 


duction, byS.C. ROBERTS, With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo* 
6s net. 

The Journal of a Tour to Corsica was first published, 
together with An Account of Corsica, in February, 1768. 
A second edition appeared in the June of the same year, 
and a third, with corrections and a congratulatory letter 
from Lord Lyttelton, in 1769. Since that date, the Tour 
has been reprinted but once. Such is the bibliographical 
justification for the present edition, in which the Tour 
appears by itself for the first time. 
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Ulstermen-in the audience were highly amused. The 
jokes, which were to me so meaningless, again lashed 
their family complexes to frenzy. But there was no 
universal appeal. To anyone not an Ulsterman it simply 
meant nothing whatever. 

It is not for Englishmen to criticize the acting of 
other nations. We have not much to boast about our- 
selves. But the Ulster Players are as provincial as their 
plays. Their chief accomplishment is the manipulation 
of a singularly barbarous dialect. 


Francis BrirreE.. 





SCIENCE 


OXYGEN WANT. 
By J. B. S. HALDANE, F.RS. 


THE source of almost all the energy developed in the 
human body is the combination of food with oxygen. 
We can replace one kind of food by another, but oxygen 
cannot be replaced. The combination occurs in all the 
tissues, and both food and oxygen must be supplied to 
them by the blood. All organs are sooner or later 
damaged by want of oxygen, but the brain is by far the 
most sensitive. The first symptoms of oxygen lack are 
always mental, and five minutes of complete deprivation 
will kill the brain, whereas the heart will survive as 
many hours. You, reader, will die of oxygen want. 
Your lungs, your heart, or that part of your brain which 
controls your respiratory muscles will cease to play its 


part in oxygen supply, and the energy transformations _ 


which make up your conduct will cease. 

Oxygen may be cut off suddenly from the tissues 
by such means as drowning, strangling, or beheading, 
but the physiologist, psychologist, and doctor will find 
more to interest them in the ‘effects of partial but pro- 
longed shortage. This generally arises in one of three 
ways—shortage of oxygen in the air, interference with 
its passage through the lung membrane into the blood, 
or failure of the blood to carry it to the tissues. The air 
breathed may contain too little oxygen if it is diluted 
with some other gas, or the oxygen partially removed 
from it. On ships, to take a single example, scores of 
men die every year by entering compartments from 
which the oxygen has been removed by paint, coal, or 
grain. On the other hand, the composition of the air 
may be unaltered, but its pressure reduced, so that a 
given volume of air contains a less weight of oxygen 
than at sea-level. In this case the blood can hold less 
oxygen, just as soda water can hold less carbon dioxide 
when we lower the pressure on it. The oxygen in blood 
is mostly combined with hemoglobin, which gives it its 
red colour, and the compound formed does not break 
up appreciably till the pressure of oxygen in the air has 
been considerably lowered, so that a small drop in oxygen 
pressure causes no noticeable effect. The effects of a 
larger drop have been studied not only in balloons and 
aeroplanes and on mountains, but by the artificial 
production of low pressure. 

In the factory of an enterprising firm of diving- 
dress makers in South London is a steel cylinder about 
seven feet high and five in diameter. It communicates 
with the outside by a manhole, a small window of very 
thick glass, and two pipes. With a companion I crawl 
in through the manhole, which is closed behind us by 
a formidable series of screws. An engine begins to suck 
the air out through one of the pipes. The air becomes 
cold and fills with mist. In five minutes we have reached 
a pressure of 350 millimetres of mercury, or less than 
half an atmosphere, corresponding to a height of 22,000 
feet above sea-level. I look at the barometer, and open 
the inlet valve so as to keep the pressure steady. And 
now I have time to observe my own symptoms. I am 
breathing rapidly and deep, and my pulse is at 110; 
but the breathing soon calms down, and I feel much 


better, though perhaps my writing is a shade wobbly. 
But why cannot my companion behave himself? He is 
making silly jokes and trying to sing. His lips are rather 
purple, the colour of hemoglobin when uncombined with 
oxygen. I feel quite unaffected; in fact, I have just 
thought of a very funny story. It is true I can’t stand 
without some support. My companion suggests some 
oxygen from the cylinder which we have with us. To 
humour him I take a few breaths. The result is 
startling. The electric light becomes so much brighter 
that I fear the fuse may melt. The noise of the pump- 
ing engine increases fourfold. My notebook, which 
should have contained records of my pulse-rate, turns 
out to be filled with the often repeated but seldom 
legible statement that I am feeling much better, and 
remarks about my colleague, of which the least libellous 
is that he is drunk. I put down the oxygen tube and 
relapse into a not unpleasant state of mental confusion. 
An hour later, in spite of our indignant protests, the 
engine is stopped, and we return to normal — no 
worse off except for a slight and transitory headache. 

For longer experiments a mountain is desirable ; and 
to avoid the disturbing influences of fatigue on the one 
hand, and athletic training on the other, it should be 
ascended by rail. The only railways ascending over 
14,000 feet are in the Rockies and the Andes, and it is 
here that the most complete investigations of prolonged 
oxygen want have been made. After a few hours nine 
people out of ten who have ascended rapidly from near sea- 
level suffer from sickness and headache, and may faint. 
These symptoms are at once cured by a few minutes of 
oxygen inhalation, and have nothing to do with the low 
pressure as such. Later a quarrelsome stage generally 
supervenes. One of the dozen or so permanent residents 
on the top of Pike’s Peak is a sheriff, who is needed to 
deal with visitors. Later the body begins to adapt itself, 
and the symptoms pass off more or less completely. The 
bone marrow manufactures new red blood corpuscles until 
the blood can hold 20 or 30 per cent. more oxygen than 
normal when saturated, and slightly more even at a high 
altitude. The kidney holds back acid which it would 
normally excrete, and thus goads the respiratory centre 
in the brain to increased activity. And something 
seems to happen in the lungs which also occurs in 
athletic training. The attempts to decide the nature of 
this change, if any, constitute the most interesting of 
our inter-University sports. Oxford has pinned its faith 
to the view that the lung learns to force oxygen into the 
blood as the gut forces food. Cambridge holds that the 
gas soaks in as it would through a dead membrane. The 
contest has now been raging for more than a dozen years, 
but in spite of American and Danish participation is 
still undecided. 

As compared with many other mammals, man is 
very efficient at adaptation. Cats generally die at 
14,000 feet, while cows die at 15,000, and give no milk 
above 13,000, even in the tropics. There is, however, 
a limit to human adaptability, dnd it is an open question 
whether the summit of Mount Everest lies above or 
below this limit. There is no doubt that it could be 
reached with the aid of oxygen. Unfortunately, the 
decision to use it was made only a few weeks before the 
start of the 1922 expedition, and the apparatus taken 
was ill-designed for its special purpose. About half the 
oxygen was wasted, the connections were fragile, and the 
mouthpieces froze to the face. 

The mountaineer has generally time to adapt him- 
self during his approach to the final stages. The airman 
only spends a few hours a week at most above 10,000 
feet, and therefore cannot adapt himself. Moreover, the 
mountaineer will be warned of his danger by shortness 
of breath, but the airman will be lured higher and 
higher by an increasing and unreasonable conviction 
that he is all right, until he suddenly loses consciousness. 
When Sully-Prudhomme sang the courage of Sivel and 
Spinelli, who died on a balloon ascent in 1875, he was 
celebrating the psychological effects of oxygen want. 
Even at 10,000 feet the airman’s judgment would prob- 
ably be improved by oxygen. Above 16,000 feet it is an 
absolute necessity, and the chief participants in the war 
supplied the crews of their high-flying aeroplanes and 
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Some pens are [#!: 
good for tailors Ay; 
—by leaking they spoil so many 2 


suits of clothes. 


Call at your stationer’s and ask 
to see an Onoto Self - Filling 
Safety Pen. It cannot leak. You 
switch off the ink and it cannot 
turn itself on any more than the 
electric light can. 

The Onoto Self-Filling Safety 
is the only pen with a safety 
valve. It is the.only fountain pen 
that can be sent through the post 
full of ink. It is the only pen in 
which you can adjust the ink 
supply. 


Onoto 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY 


the Pen 


There is an Onoto of every type to meet 
everyone’s requirements, all of finest 
quality workmanship. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE &CO., LTD., 110 Bunhill Row, E.C.1 
MMWR WMD DW MIAH 





Whenever you see 
@ Pillar Box think 
cf Onoto the Pen. 












Jonathan ( ape, Eleven Gower Street 
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Roman Pictures 
PERCY LUBBOCK 


A new book by the author of Earlham 
(sth Edn.) and Zhe Craft of Fiction 
(3rd Edn.), 


“A book of whimsical originality and 
exquisite workmanship, and worthy of 
one of the best prose-writers of our 
time.’”"—EDMUND GossE in Zhe Sunday 
Times. 


7s. 6d. net. 


a 


The Black Dog 


A. E. COPPARD 


A new book of stories by the author of 
Adam and Eve and Pinch Me and 
Clorinda Walks in Heaven. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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HEALTHY HOLIDAYS 
ON THE WEST COAST 


PTTL CULL LLULLULLO LULA LLCO CoR 


TH E Healthiest Holiday 
Places in Summer and 
Autumn are on the West 
Coast of Great Britain. 
THE PREVAILING 
WINDS THEN ARE 
FROM THE WEST, 
and holidays spent on 
the West Coast mean 
ozone-laden breezes 
direct from the open 
sea, unblemished by 
city dust or smoke. 


Llandudno, 
Colwyn Bay, 
Rhyl, 
Bangor, 
Isle of Anglesey, 
Aberystwyth, 
Barmouth, 
Pwllheli, 
Isle of Man, 
Blackpool, 
Southport, 
Morecambe, 
Cumberland 
Coast, and 
Scottish Islands 
and Highlands. 


Take your Holiday on the 
West Coast —there are many 
Resorts to choose from. 


TUTTI LUO EPEC OCU CRC 





Illustrated Guide to any of the 
above holiday districts at any 
LMS Station or Town Office, or 


on application to the General TRAVEL 


Superintendent LMS Railway | « ” 
- THE BEST WAY 
Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 


Derby. « M S 


Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, or 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
































NEW BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURE INTO THE UNKNOWN: 

And Other Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 
A new volume of the “ Scholar and Preacher” Series. 7s. net. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES, Litt.,D., D.D. 
Though frequent reference is made to contemporary events in 
the social and political life of the nation during recent years, 
the sermons were written to set forth the great truths of the 
Christian Faith in their bearing on the individual and 
corporate life. 


BYWAYS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 


TURE: Studies in the Uncanonical Gospels and Acts. 
10s. net. 
By the Rev. ADAM FYFE FINDLAY, D.D. We can never 
know a country by keeping to the great centres and high 
roads. There is, therefore, need of an English introduction 

to a body of literature comparatively little known. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM IN RELATION 
TO THE PENTATEUCH. 5s. net. 


By Prof. EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D., Geneva. 
Authorised Translation, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Prof. JoHN R. Mackay. Foreword by Sir WILLIAM M. Ramsay, 
D.C.L., who writes :— 

“ Naville states the commonsense view of the possibilities of 
the case, in reply to the hostile argument, with his abundant 
learning, guided by experience of life and of Eastern 
character and work.” 


FERGUS FERGUSON, D.D.; His Theology and 


Heresy Trial. 

A Chapter in Scottish Church History. With Portrait. 8s. net. 
By the Rev. J. H. LECKIE, D.D., Author of “ Authority in 
Religion,” ‘‘The World to Come and Final Destiny.” Dr, 
Ferguson challenged the entire Calvinistic statement of 
Christian Doctrine, as it had never been publicly challenged 
before; confronted it with an opposing system of his own; 
and as the result secured a greatly extended measure of 
religious toleration. 


THE SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 


(The Croall Lectures, 1923.) 7s. 6d. net. 

By the Rev. Prof. D. M. KAY, D.S.O., D.D., St. Andrews. 

Contents :—Hebrew Religion, Primitive and Prophetic; Hebrew 

Religion from Cyrus to Vespasian, 530 B.c.—a.D. 70; Judaism; 

Se Islam; The Heritage and Obligations of Semitic 
gion. 


*eGmunder T. & T. CLARK“ ysysot" 
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airships with compressed or liquefied oxygen and more 
or less efficient breathing apparatus. 

In various diseases the oxygen cannot pass quickly 
enough into the blood. Thus, in croup and bronchitis 
the air passages to the lungs are narrowed, and in lobar 
pneumonia the membrane through which oxygen passes 
into the blood is thickened by inflammation. In either 
case the blood leaves the lungs without its full comple- 
ment of oxygen. Oxygen has a great future in medicine, 
and could probably halve the death-rate in pneumonia. 
But as generally administered it has little more thera- 
peutic value than extreme unction, and is much more 
expensive. If it is merely blown in the direction of the 
patient’s mouth, he or she does not get enough to soak 
through the thickened membrane. If his head is 
enclosed in a box into which oxygen is blown, he 
rebreathes the carbon dioxide of his expired air and 
suffers severely. It must be given continuously, some- 
times for three days and nights on end. To give it inter- 
mittently is like dragging a drowning man to the surface 
once a minute. It should not be breathed pure, as it is 
poison, though a rather slow one. Further, the treat- 
ment should be started before, and not after, the patient 
shows signs of approaching death. These conditions are 
best fulfilled if the gas is administered through a suitable 
mask, such as that designed for the treatment of war- 
gas pneumonia. When it is properly administered, the 
patient’s mental state, colour, and other symptoms 
improve within five minutes. 

Finally, the blood may be unable to carry enough 
oxygen. In heart disease the tissues generally get 
enough as long as their demand is restricted by keeping 
the patient at rest. In anemia and carbon monoxide 
poisoning a given volume of blood can hold less than its 
normal amount of oxygen. In the former case the heart 
increases its output at rest, but has no reserve of power 
to fall back on during exercise. In the latter the poison 
not only displaces some of the oxygen from the hemo- 
globin, with which it itself forms a compound, but makes 
the removal of what little is carried unusually difficult, 
and the brain especially feels the shortage. Carbon 
monoxide is the poisonous constituent of coal gas, the 
gas of charcoal and coke fires, and that produced by 
explosions in collieries. The abolition of the legal 
restriction on the proportion of it in lighting gas is now 
making the symptoms of poisoning by it familiar. 

It might be thought that oxygen would have a good 
effect on normal people. As a matter of fact, it is 
poisonous if breathed cither at high pressure or for days 
at a time, while the only effects of non-poisonous doses 
are to slow down the heart’s rate, and, if given for long 
enough, to diminish the amount of hemoglobin in the 
blood. The result of these changes is that the tissues get 
as much oxygen as normally, and no more. Their supply 
is accurately regulated, and though the physician can 
sometimes help nature to re-establish the normal state of 
affairs, he can never improve upon it. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Tas autumn the Cambridge University Press will have 
ready “The Early Life, Correspondence, and Writings of 
Edmund Burke,” a large volume by Mr, A. P. I. Samuels. 
In its compilation Mr. Samuels has searched the records at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and collected materials at 
Monanimy and Castletown Roche, the early homes of Burke ; 
he gives transcripts of documents (destroyed in 1922) 
formerly kept at the Record Office, Dublin. Among these is 
the minute-book of the debating society established by Burke 
at Trinity College. The text of Burke’s early correspondence 
has been revised according to the originals. 

* * * 


Tue University of London Press announces five lectures 
collectively entitled “Ethics and Religion,” by the late 
Ernest Troeltsch; and an elementary, though not “ popu- 
lar,” treatise on “Relativity and Gravitation,” by Dr. T. 
Percy Nunn. 





An addition to the large tribe of rural literature is 
shortly appearing, “ Where Traditions Linger,” by Mr. Allan 
Fea. Messrs. Eveleigh Nash & Grayson are the publishers. 


* * * 


Mr. Epwarp Strep, author of so many agreeable and 
authoritative works in natural history, has written “A Book 
on Ants.” This is being prepared for publication by Messrs. 
Hutchinson ; who also announce “ Dogs and I,” by Major 
Harding Cox. 

* 7. * 

Mr. pe ta Mare, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Laurence Housman, 
and Miss Edith Sitwell are some of the writers whose col- 
laboration is to produce a book for children this autumn with 
the title “ Number One Joy Street.” Several artists provide 
the illustrations. Mr. Basil Blackwell, who is to issue the 
book, intends it to be followed yearly by others of the kind— 
annuals, but not of the conventional sort. 

* * * 


For a book of pictures—chiefly of birds, but some of 
guitar-players, knife-grinders, hawkers, and so forth—all 
done in feathers by an ingenious Italian of the time of 
Shakespeare, Messrs. Dobell are asking £175. Such pictures 
were known to exist in single examples ; but apparently no 
other collection has come to light, nor do the great museums 
in this country own anything of the kind. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


July. 

Pg 8. South Place Ethical Society 11 a.m.—‘‘ The Out- 
lawry of War,” Mr. John A. Hobson. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel St., W.C. 1), 5.— 
“* Wireless,” Mr. B. E. E. Haywood. ’ 

Tues. 10. Sociological Society, 5.45.—‘‘ Progress and Decay in 
Ancient and Modern Civilizations,’’ Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson. : 

Wed. 11. British Acadeny (Royal Society’s Rooms), 4.30.— 
“The Fall of Nineveh,’ Mr. C. J. Gadd; and 
other Papers. ; . ; 

[The University of London School of Librarianship and the 
Library Association have arranged a Summer School for Rural 
Librarians, to be held at University College, London, from the 
Qth to the 21st inst. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, University College, W.C. 1.] 

[‘‘ No More War” and Universal Disarmament Demonstra- 
tions are being arranged throughout the country for the 28th 
and 29th inst. The London Demonstration will be held in Hyde 
Park. Communications should be addressed to the National 
Secretary, Mr. H. Runham Brown, Abbey Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex. ] 





THE WEEK’S BOOKS 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses ure the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


RELIGION. 

ARENSON (Adolf). The History of the Childhood of Jesus: a Study 
of the Spiritual Investigations of Rudolf Steiner. Tr. by H. Colli- 
son. Anthroposophical Publishing Co., 46, Gloucester Place, W. 1. 

GRANT (Rev. Dr. P. Stickney). The Religion of Main Street. 
New York, American Library Service (American Book Supply Co., 
149, Strand, W.C. 2), $1.50. 

MCNABB (Fr. Vincent), O.P. From a Friar’s Cell. Oxford, Blackwell, 


6/-. 

STEINER (Rudolf). Christmas. 6d.—The Bible and Wisdom. 1/-.— 
Knowledge and Initiation; and Knowledge of the Christ through 
Anthroposophy. 1/-. Anthroposophical Publishing Co. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

*ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Ellis). The Tragedy of Central Europe. Il. 
hornton Butterworth, 21/-. 

BATTEN (Edward). A Fair Wage: Reflections on the Minimum 
Wage and Some Economic Problems of To-day. Pitman, 2/6. 

*BELL (Clive). On British Freedom. Chatto & Windus, 3/6. 

BHESANIA (N. C.). Failure of Gandhism. Bhatwadi, Bombay, 
National Book Depdt. 

BRUNET (René). The German Constitution. Tr. by Joseph Gollomb. 
Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 

CLAYTON (Joseph). Economics for Christians; and Other Papers. 
Oxford, Blackwell oie. 

*COLE (G: D. H. and argaret). Rents, Rings, and Houses. Labour 
Publishing Co., 1/-. 

COLLCUTT (Thomas Edward). London of the Future: a City of 
Pleasant Places and no Evil Slums. Parsons, 2/6. 

CRAWFORD (Thos.). The People’s Charter; or, Can We Abolish 
Capital? Sands, 1/-. 

*DESMOND (Shaw). The Drama of Sinn Fein. Collins, 17/6 

EVANS (Ivor H. N.). Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and Customs 
in British North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 20/-. 
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FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
WORK 


The Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends needs money for urgently 
necessary reconstruction work in the 
Vilna district of POLAND, where 
peasants are living in water-logged 
dug-outs, from which the water has 


to be baled out daily. 


In RUSSIA, should the harvest be 
satisfactory, there will still be need for 
reconstruction work and assistance to 
orphanages. 


In AUSTRIA the Land Settlement 


movement needs continued support, 


Friends are also working in 
GERMANY where relief is being 
administered by the Council for Inter- 
national Service. 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either 
country, should be sent to Friends’ Relief Com- 
mittee (Room 9), 10, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
Parcels of Clothing for Austria and Germany may 
be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 

Co-operating with the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund and the“ Save the Children Fund” in the 
“ AU-British Appeal” for the Famine in Russia. 


ee 
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"The Sister of LiteratureTobacc 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Time 


'F “The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. , 
+ Makes haif a sentence at a time enough; # 
Et The dosing a ae rain, 8 
} Then pouse, and puff and spea puff : 
f ogemn.” COWPER. 





“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 








White Label. Mild and Medium. 
1d, 
10° = 1/- 
Per oz. Per oz. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.860 
Branch of The Imperial Tchacee Co. tof Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 

















Goss Tailored 
Sports and 
Holiday Wear 


Flannel Trousers, White or Grey - - 
Blue Blazer, All wool shrunk flannel - 
Sports Jacket, Irish and Scotch Ali wooltweeds, from 70/- 


T. Goss & Co., 15 Newgate St., E.C.1 


from 30/- 
from 60/- 




















Pr —_—_— 01 tcoaercoe mes 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hai “ined i 
Areata.” “The Hair and the Nervous Seema — 


5 aay tray oo Re - book.”—Scotsman, 

“ The new facts rela the Professor h 
us as mr ee oe Guardien. ee 

“The prospec e lays down for the preservati 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid wa pot ea 
Medical Record. ‘ 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
iL, 117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


yee ve>Ne— SH e——— He) 


_COINTREAU 














Exclusively prepared and shipped “ Extra 
Dry for England.” SEE NECK LABEL. 
7 The Liqueur which goes best with 
gi the Coffee and gives the necessary 
finish to a well ordered dinner. 
At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine 
Merchants and Stores. 


Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd. 
170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 

















BOOK BARGAINS. 


Publishers’ Remainders. 


All new copies at greatly reduced prices. 
Send for JULY list. — a ™ free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


ANY BOOK YOUWANT 
will) be & you b 
THE PETERSFIELD BOO OP 

















ORDER NOW 
GERMAN BOOKS 


FROM 
MEULENHOFF & CO., AMSTERDAM, ROKIN 44 
(Dutch and Continental Book Storehouse), 

At Lowest Prices. 
Largest Stock of Dutch, od French and other foreign 














SCARCE and Out-of-Print Books supplied by expert bookfinder. 
Catalogues free.—Box N.A.62, THE NaTiION AND THe ATHENEZUM, 
12, Cursiter-strect, E.C. 4, 
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*FARBMAN (Michael). Bolshevism in Retreat. Collins, 15/-. 

GIURGEA (G.). Esquisse d'une Conception de Vie pour les Temps 
qui Viennent. Paris, J. Vrin, 6, Place de la Sorbonne, Tfr. 

*GOKHALE (G. K.). Public Life in India: its Needs and Responsibili- 
ties. Bhatwadi, Bombay, National Literature Publishing Co., 


4annas. 

*GORGOLINI (Pietro). The Fascist Movement in Italian Life. 
_ a, 3 S.E. Benito Mussolini. Tr. by M. D. Petre. Fisher 
nw |-. 

—. (Walton) and MAY (Stacy). The Control of Wages. New 
York, G. H. Doran Co., $1.50 

HARVEY (Eustace J.). The Law of Property Act, 1922: How Will 

Work? Sweet & Maxwell, 7/6. 

CHERTZLER (Joyce Oramel). The History of Utopian Thought. Allen 
& Unwin, 12/6. 

HESSE (Hermann). In Sight of Chaos. Tr. by Stephen Hudson. 
Zurich, an Seldwyla. 

HUMPHREYS (John H.). Practical sopews of Electoral Reform: 4 
Study of the General Election, 1922. King, 1 

HUTTON (Isabel Emslie). The Hygiene a ‘Marriage. Foreword by 
Prof. A. Louise McIlroy. Heinemann, 6/-. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. Report of the Thirty-First 
Conference (Buenos Aires). Vol. 1, 25/-; Vol. 2, 15/-. Sweet & 
Maxwell. 

KEANE (M. J.). The Wisdom of the West: the Scientific Applica- 
tion of Pure Metaphysics and Philosophy to the Problems of 
— Liverpool, Liverpool Booksellers’ Co., 70, Lord 
Street 

KIRKALDY (A. W.). The Romance of Trade: a Survey, Commercial 
and Economic. Nottingham, the “Trader” Office, 58, Hounds 


Gate, 3/6. 

2 » eee YEAR-BOOK, 1923. Labour Publishing 
0., 2/6. 

ee og fy (R. A.). Restoration of the World’s Currencies. 


King, 6/-. 

LOEWENSTEIN (Dr. Karl). Die Britischen Parlamentswahlen im 
November, 1922. Munich, Drei Masken Verlag. 

MAYO (Gertrude). Coué for Children. Preface by Emile Coué. 
Allen & Unwin, 3/6. 

— (Viscount). ‘Questions of the Hour. Hodder & Stoughton, 


/6. 

*MOLTENO (Sir James Tennant). The Dominion of Afrikanderdom. 
Pors. Methuen, 12/6. 

NIPPOLD (Otfried). The Development of International Law after 
the World War. Tr. by Amos 8. Hershey. Carnegie Endowment 
(Milford), 7/6. 

OPPENHEIMER (Franz). The State: its History and Development 
Viewed Sociologically. Allen & Unwin, 8/6. 

*OSBORNE (Sidney). The Saar Question: a Disease Spot in Europe. 


Allen & Unwin, 12/6. 

a og (David). Economic Essays. Ed. by E. C. K. Gonner. 

eo Doda: 3/6 M.). Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism. Chapman 

SADLER (Wm. 8.). Race Decadence: the Causes of Racial Degeneracy 
in the United States. Il. Routledge, 10/6. 


SAMS (J. G. B.). How to Reform our Railways: a Discussion on 


Cheapening Transport. Selwyn & Blount, 1/-. 

SARMA (N. V.). Congress and Council: a Call for National Reunion. 
Bhatwadi, Bombay, National Book Depdét, 8 annas. 

SCARFOGLIO (Edoardo). Tl Popolo dai Cinque Pasti: Brindisl a 
Mr. Asquith (Opere, I.). Rome, Mondadori, 7 lire. 

SCOTT (James Brown), ed. Prize Cases decided in the United States 
Supreme Court, 1789-1918. 3 vols. Carnegie Endowment (Milford), 


/-. 

*SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE (Lord). The Law of the Kinsmen. Fore- 
werd by Ex-President William H. Taft. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

UNION INTERPARLEMENTAIRE. Compte Rendu de la Vinetiéme 
Conférence, tenue & Vienne, Aoft, 1922. Geneva, Bureau Interparle- 
mentatre, 2, Chemin de la Tour de Champel. 

*VINOGRADOFF (Sir Paul). Historical Jurisprudence: Introduction. 
Milford, 10/6. 

WISSLER (Clark). Man and Culture. Il. Harrap, 10/6. 


PHILOLOGY. 
PLACE-NAMES. Origins in Place-Names. By an Ignorant Student. 
Printed privately at the Chiswick Press. 
BOTTAS (H.) and DRIOTON (E.). Introduction A&A l'étude des 
Hiéroglyphes. Il. Paris, P. Geuthner, 13, Rue Jacob, 20fr. 
WRIGHT (Joseph and Elizabeth Mary). ‘An ‘Elementary ‘Old English 
Grammar. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 6/-. 


SCIENCE. 
*FLAMMARION (Camille). Dreams of an Astronomer. Tr. by E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe. Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 
KENDALL (Lewis F.), Jun., and KOEHLER (Robert P.). Radio 
Simplified. Il. Stanley Paul, 5/-. 
®RITCHIE (A. D.). Scientific Method: an Inquiry into the Character 
and Validity of Natural Laws. Kegan Paul, 10/6. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
GARDINER (Prof. J. Stanley) and TANSLEY (A. G.)., eds. The 
Natural History of Wicken Fen. Part I. Cambridge, Bowes & 


Bowes, 3/6. 

*MASSINGHAM (H. J.). Untrodden Ways: Adventures on English 
Coasts. Heaths, and Marshes. Fisher Unwin, 10/6. 

OLD DAYS IN COUNTRY PLACES. Notes from Diaries by Two 
Authors. Il. Palmer, 7/6. 

SALT (Henry 8.). The Story of My Cousins. Il. Watts, 2/6. 


MEDICAL. 

MARTIN (Hugh) and WEIR (H. H.), eds. Medical Practics in Africa 
and the East: a Series of Open Letters. Introd. by Stephen Paget. 
Student Christian Movement, 4/-. 

WALKER (Charles Edward). Theories and Problems of Cancer. Univ. 
Press of Liverpool, §/-. . 


FINE ARTS. 

*CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS. Ed. by Albert Rutherston. 
George Clausen. a John.—Paul Nash.—William Nicholson. 
—Willian Orpen.—William Rothenstein. Pl. Benn, 8/6 each. 

FIGURE PAINTING. Figure Painting in Water Colours by Contem- 
porary British Artists. Foreword by G. Sheringham. “ The 
Studio,” 7/6. 

*MEIER-GRAEFE (Julius). Degas. Tr. by J. Holroyd-Reece. 103 pl. 
Ernest Benn, 52/6. 

Music. 


ARKWRIGHT (G. E. P.). Catalogue of Music in the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Part II., MS. Works of Unknown Author- 
ship. (i) Vocal. Milford, 21/-. 

DALE (B. J.). A Song of Praise : Festival Anthem. Novello, 3/-. 

GRAHAM (John). A Century of Welsh Music. Kegan Paul, 2/6. 

HOLST (Gustav). The Ballet from ‘The Perfect Fool.” Arrange- 
ment for Pianoforte Duet by Nora Day. 4/-.—For Ptanoforte 
Solo by Vally Lasker. 3/-. Novello, 





JEBOULT (Harold J.). Somerset Composers, Musicians, and Music. 
Somerset Folk Press, 16, Harpur St., W.C.1, 1/6. 

KARG-ELERT oo Seven Pastels from the Lake of Constance. 
For Organ. Novello, 7/-. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
*HERD (Sandy). My Golfing Life. Told to Clyde Foster. Chapman 
& Hall, 10/6. 
SHIRLEY-FOX (John). 


Angling Adventures of an Artist. Il. 
Murray, 9/-. 


LITERATURE. 

AUMONIER (Stacy) and BELCHER (George). Odd Fish: Being 
a@ Casual Selection of London Residents. {l. Heinemann, 7/6. 
COBBETT Selections, with MHazlitt’s Essay and Other Critical 
Estimates. Introd. and Notes by A. M. D. Hughes. Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 3/6. 

HULME (E. Seaton. Statistical Bibliography in relation to the 
Growth of Modern Civilization: Lectures. Graiton, 6/-. 

KRAPPE (Dr. Alex. Haggerty). The Legend of Rodrick, Last of the 
— Kings, and the Ermanarica Cycle. Heidelberg, Carl 


Winte 
ar A (Hohn), ed. Isles of Illusion: Letters from the South Seas. 
nsta /6. 

MACLEOD (Robert D.) County Rural Libraries: their Policy and 
Organisation. Foreword by W. G. S. Adams. Grafton, 6/-. 

POWYS (John Cowper). Suspended Judgments: Essays on Books 
and Sensations. New York, American Library Service (American 
Book Supply Co., 149, Strand, W.C. 2), $3. 

POWYS (Llewelyn). Thirteen ' Worthies. New Yo American 
ld Service (American Book Supply Co., 149° Seana, W.C. 2), 


$1.7. 

ROBERTSON (Rev. W.). Tracks through the Bush: Essays and 
Sketches. Il. Melbourne, Robertson & Mullens. 

ROBINSON (Luther Emerson). Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters. 
Il. Putnam. /6. 

SHELLEY (Mary). Frankenstein; ou, Le Prométhée Moderne. Tr. 
by G. d’Han _ Paris, Renaissance du Livre, 10fr. 

WRIGHT (F. A.). Feminism in Greek Literature from Homer to 
Aristotle. Routiedge, 6/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

ATKINS (Henry Gibson). A History of German Versification: Ten 
Centuries of Metrical Evolution. Methuen, 10/6. 

*BAERLEIN (Henry). The Raft of Love: a Masque in Three Acts. 
ll. Simpkin & Marshall, 7/6. 

BOYNE (Felix). oy Street in Starlight. Selwyn & Blount, 3/6. 

CAMPBELL oS Scenes and Machines on the English Stage 
during the B. Bnny a Classical Revival. Il. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 15/-. 

CASSERES (Benjamin de). The Shadow-Eater. Il. New York, 
American Library Service (American Book Supply Co., 149, Strand, 
W.C. 2), $2. 

*DRINKWATER (John). Robert E. Lee. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3/6. 

GREENLEAF THEATRE PLAYS. The Minstrel. 5" — 
Grassblade. By Maxwell Armfield. Duckworth, 1/- 

HARTMAN (Herbert W.), Jr. Imperial Fiddlesticks > __ for 
Men, Women, and Children Only. New ‘er Brick Row Book 
Shop (Ww. Jackson, 16, Took’s Court, E.C. 4), 7/6. 

HOLLAND (Madeleine). Collected Poems. Merton Press, Abbey 

House, Westminster, S.W. 1, 4/6. 

*KEARY (C. F.). Posthumous Poems. Introd. by John Bailey. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 7/6. 

KELLY (George). The Torch-Bearers: a Satirical Comedy in Three 
oa. New York, American oar Service (American Book 

Supply Co., 149, Strand, W.C. 2). 

LANDSBERG "(A C). Tumult and Order. Elkin Mathews, 3/6. 

LONGSTAFF (Wm. Luther). The Three Dreams; and Other Poems. 
Werner Laurie, 5/-. 

*MOORE (George). The Apostle: a Drama in a Prelude and Three 
Acts. Heinemann, 21/- 

*0’SHAUGHNESSY (arthur). Poems. Ed. by William Alexander 
Percy. Milford, 10/-. 

ROSTREVOR (George). Pieces of Eight. Elkin Mathews, 3/6. 

ST. JOHN (Christopher), tr. The Plays of Roswitha. Introd. by 
Cardinal Gasquet (Medieval Library, Vol. XVII.). Chatto & 
Windus, 5/-. 

SAUNDERS (Henry S8.). Parodies on Walt Whitman. New York, 
ew Service (American Book Supply Co., 149, Strand, 
W.C. 2), $ 

*SAYLER (Oliver M.), ed. The Moscow Art Theatre: Series of Russian 
Plays. Tr. by Jennie Covan. Il. Brentano, 12/6. 

*SAYLER (Oliver M.). The Russian Theatre. Il. Brentano, 15/-. 

SHAKESPEARE. Macbeth. Ed. by H. J. C. Grierson (Companion 
Shakespeare). Christophers, 2/-. 

er a oe The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth. Ed 

by R. P. Cowl. Methuen, 6/-. 

SINCLAIR (Upton). Hell: a Verse Drama and Photo-Play. Pasadena, 
Cal., the Author, 25 cents. 

SMITH (Albert Hugh). The Merry Shire: Poems in the Yorkshire 
Dialect. Foreword by Lascelles Abercrombie. Leeds, Swan Press, 
52, Belle Vue Road, 1/-. 

*SMITH (Egerton). The Principles of English Metre. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 12/6. 

STEBBING (William). Greek and Latin Anthology thought into 
English Verse. Part I. Greek Masterpieces.—Part II. Latin 
Masterpieces.—Part III. Greek Epigrams and Sappho. Fisher 
Unwin, 10/6 each. 

STORY (Alfred T.). The Trumpeter of the Dawn; and Other Poems. 
Selwyn & Blount, 4/6. 

*TURNER (W. J.). Landscape of Cytherea: Record of a Journey into 
a Strange Country. Chatto & Windus, 4/6. 

UNTERMEYER (Louis). Roast Leviathan. Cape, 5/-. 

*WEDEKIND (Frank). Tragedies of Sex. Four Plays. Tr. by Samuel 
A. Eliot, Jr. Frank Henderson, 76, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, 


12/6. 

WEIR ‘@. Bercy ot ) and P necottion (Mary), eds. Glasgow Book of Prose 
and Verse Glasgow, W. Hodge & Co., 3/6 

WERFEL (Franz). pS... BF Gedichte. Munich, Kurt Wolff. 


FICTION. 
*ARLEN (Michael). These Charming People. Collins, 7/6. 
ASHMUN (Margaret). Support. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
CUSTOT (Pierre). Sturly. Paris, Grasset, 6fr. 75. 
DALLETT (Morris). Star of Earth. Heinemann, 7/6. 
FISCHER (Max and Alex). Estelle. Tr. by Garnett Eyre Macklin 
(Les Fleurs de France). Philpot, 5/-. 
i (P. Anderson). The Collapse of Homo Sapiens. Putnam 


EWLETT (William). White Stacks. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
eLEACOCK (Stephen). Over the Footlights. Lane, 5/-. 
MANDER (Jane). Re Strange Attraction. Lane, 7/6. 
*PICKTHALL (M. L. C.). Angels’ Shoes. Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 
RUSSELL (John). ue Dark Places. Thornton Butterworth, 7/6. 
*SACKVILLE-WEST (¥.). Grey Wethers. Heinemann, 7/6. 
SINCLAIR (Frida). When Values Change. Hutchingon, 7/6. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


Ae are invited for the position of Lecturer and 
Demonstrator in Natural Philosophy at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable 
upon application to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom applications should be lodged in 
triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 

Salary, £600 per annum rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


A* ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (man) is to be appointed at 
: a salary of £200 to £250, aceording to qualifications. For 
further particulars apply to the Registrar. 


June 25th, 1923. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. | 
TH COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in French. Salary, £300 per annum. The appointment 

will date from October 1st, 1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications must be received on or before July 14th, 1923. 

EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
MOLD COUNTY (DUAL) SCHOOL. 


HE GOVERNORS of the Mold County School invite appli- 
cations for the following appointments on the Teaching Staff of 
the School :— 
1. SENIOR MISTRESS to teach Modern Languages. 
Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree and have had 
Teaching experience. 
2. ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and 
Physics. 
Candidates must be graduates. 
Duties to commence in September. Salaries in accordance with 
the Burnham Scale. 
For further particulars and forms of application (which must 
be returned before July 18th, 1923), apply to the undersigned. 
Dated this 29th day of June, 1923. 
F. LLEWELLYN-JONES, B.A., LL.B., 
Clerk to the Mold County School Governors. 








King Street, 
Mold, North Wales. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
VACATION COURSES IN PHONETICS, 1923. 








1. English Phonetics for English Students and Teachers of English, 
9.30 to 11.30 a.m. daily, August Ist to August 14th inclusive. 
Twelve Lectures on English Phonetics by Professor Daniel Jones 
and Miss I. C. Ward. Daily Ear-Training Exercises and Practical 
Classes. Fee £3. 

2. French Phonetics, 9.30 to 12.45 dally, from August Ist to August 14th 
inclusive. Twelve Lectures by Professor .Daniel Jones and Miss 

. E. Armstrong. Daily Ear-Training Exercises and Practical 

Classes in Pronunciation and Fluency conducted by native French 

teachers. Fee £4. 

Spoken English for Foreigners, 9.30 to 12.45 daily, from August 2nd 

to August 15th inclusive. Eight Lectures on English Phonetics 

by Professor Daniel Jones and Mr. A. Lloyd James. Four 

Lectures on the Grammar of Colloquial English by Miss M. E. 

Holdsworth. Daily Ear-Training Exercises and Practical Classes 

in Pronunciation and Fluency. Fee £4 

4. Course of Four Lectures and Demonstrations on Experimental 
Phonetics by Stephen Jones. Fee £1. Open only to students 
attending one of the above Courses. 

Application for admission to any one of the above Courses, in- 
ae registration fee of £1, should be made not later than July 25th 

r) 


W. W. SETON, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


on 








Fo LocuTion. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
~ gives Private LESSONS in EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, VOICE 
PRODUCTION, Pulpit Delivery, Articulation, Reciting. The lessons 
impart confidence to speaker. Terms forwarded.—446, Strand, W.C. 2. 











SECOND VIENNA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL: 
September 11th-28th, 1923. Economics, Politics, Art, 
Philosophy, Law, History, Languages. Lectures by leading 
authorities from all over Europe. Excursions, concerts, 
sports, social events. Special travelling and accommoda- 
tion arrangements. For particulars apply :—Dr. GEORG 
TUGENDBAT, c/o London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. . 











BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—19. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. or * ae (Manchester), Class. Tripos 
(Camb.). 


BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for boys aged 11-18 
years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School Estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
map of England to-day than Abbotsholme.” 








G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warden, Abbotsholme, Rocester, 
Derbyshire, or to Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. 
Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 28, Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


= 
"TIPTREE HALL, ESSEX, vnder the direction of NORMAN 
MacMUNN (B.A.Oxon.), author of “THE CHILD’S PATH TO 
FREEDOM ” (Bell). An education in the light of modern thought. 
The creative impulse and initiative honestly encouraged. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE (FOR GIRLS), COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 

For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


S OUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE, Barnes, S.W. Close to 

London and in the open country. SOUND MODERN EDUCATION 
FOR BOYS. Preparation for the Public Schools and Cambridge Locals. 
Half-Term, Tuesday, June 19th. ERNEST H. BURBIDGE, B.A., Lond. Univ. 


INDUM HOUSE, BEXHiLL-ON SEA.—Home School on 

Progressive Ley lines. Garden, sea-bathing; small classes. 

Special care given to backward and delicate girls. Coaching for ad- 
vanced pupils. Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 
Principals: ISaABgBL FRY aND AVICB TRENCH. 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation 
as desirable; all usual subjects; also Economics, Cost Accounts, 
Dairying, Driving, &c. Training in citizenship and individual 
responsibility. 























A Bursary of £80 per annum is offered to a girl of 14-16 for 
two or three years, beginning September, 1923. An examination for 
this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the school on July 28th. 
Applications should be made before July 16th. 


ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
Yor details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
School Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, London, E.C. 4. 








CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Headmistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. Dublin; Classical Tripos. 
Cambridge. 
Second Mistress: Miss EsiERbROOK Hicks, B.Se., London. 
A Sound Education for Girls from 8 to 18 years of age. 











THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Dartford Heath, Kent. 
(Founded in 1885). 
Principal: Miss Eva Lett, am. Med. & Mod. Lang. 


pos. 
Vice-Principal: Miss MURifL H. SPALDING, Dartford & Anstey 
Phys. Tr. Colieges. 


The College stands in its own grounds of 23 acres and 
has accommodation for 120 resdent women students, 


The course of training covers three years, and ts based 
upon Ling’s Swedish System. The theoretical work includes 
Anatomy; Physiology; Hygiene; Theory of Games; Theory of 
Gymnastics; and Principles of Education. Practical training 
is given in Educational and Postural Gymnastics; Games; 
Dancing; Swimming; and Voice Production. A special course 
in Massage and Remedial Gymnastics is provided for those 
students who show aptitude for this branch of work. 
Students practise teaching (under the supervision of the 
College Staff) in London Secondary Schools and in local 
Secondary and Elementary Schools. 


For prospectus, etc., application should be made to the 
Principal’s Secretary, at the College. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IS CREDIT ABUNDANT!—THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


In spite of a low Bank Rate, it is doubtful whether credit 
is really abundant, or adequate to carry on the business 
that offers at the present level of prices. Indeed, there is 
some indication that a secret process of deflation—surely 
to be regretted with trade as discouraged and unemploy- 
ment as high as they are now—still continues. The 
most fundamental figure of our banking system is that 
of the ‘‘ other deposits’’ at the Bank of England, 
because these furnish the basis upon which the other 
banks, by an almost unvarying rule, build up their 
advances and their deposits. The banks lend in the 
form of advances to their customers between 40 and 50 
per cent. of their deposits, and they keep a trifle over 
11 per cent. of their deposits in cash and at the Bank 
of England. Unless they are armed with deposits at 
the Bank of England, their hands are tied, however 
cheap money may look, and however eager borrowers 
may be. Now the outstanding fact is that the ‘‘ other 
deposits ’’ at the Bank of England, which averaged 
£128,000,000 in the first quarter of last year, 
£118,000,000 in the second quarter, and £112,000,000 
in the third and fourth quarters, have been steady for 
the past five months at an average of £108,000,000. 
£20,000,000 off the other deposits may not look big; but 
it means that the banks must bring down their deposits 
by £180,000,000 and their advances by £90,000,000. 
These reductions have been fully realized ; although the 
banks have been able latterly to keep their advances 
about steady by severely reducing their investments and 
bill-holdings. The figures show that it cannot be easy 
for the banks to find resources for additional loans. It 
is impossible to say precisely why the ‘‘ other deposits ’’ 
of the Bank of England have fallen, because the Bank 
works in secret and does not explain itself. But whether 
it is deliberate or accidental, this deflation of at least 
10 per cent. can have done no good, and must share with 
political developments in Europe the responsibility for 
the weakening of the trade revival and the severe 
continuing unemployment. 


The settlement of the claims of the United States 
for the payment of the expenses of its Army of Occupa- 
tion, amounting to about £50,000,000, has been scarcely 
noticed in the English Press. According to the ‘‘ New 
Republic ’’ the sum due is to be paid in twelve annual 
instalments ;—for four years the United States is to 
receive a quarter of the cash paid by Germany after the 
costs of the Allied armies of occupation have been met, 
and after four years the American claim will be a first 
charge on the cash receipts. After the expiry of four 
years the arrears due are to carry interest. 


Only now is there a Bill before the German 
Reichstag releasing trustees from the obligation to invest 
in fixed-interest bearing securities. The result of this 
obligation, intended presumably to secure safety, has 
been the total loss of all trust funds. The result of 
compelling any class of persons to invest solely in titles 
to legal-tender money is, sooner or later, in almost any 
country—to judge from past history—to deprive that 
class of a large part of their fortunes. Indeed, modern 
legislation governing Trustee investments could be 
regarded, if we take a long view, as a provision to secure 
the gradual disappearance of inheritances and to avoid 
the foundation of perpetual fortunes, 


Not that other types of investment are immune from 
disaster. The history of the Grand Trunk of Canada is 
a lesson against investing in Public Utilities abroad. It 
is within the power of any Government, by means of suit- 
able legislation, to render valueless an investment in a 
Public Utility; and if the proprietors are absentee, the 
temptation to do so is considerable. In this particular 
case, however, the argument that the property is in fact 
altogether valueless has not completely convinced any- 
one outside Canada. There are two particular weaknesses _ 
in it which are worth pointing out. The incompetence of 
the late management is adduced as a reason for the 
worthlessness of the property. But this fact, precisely 
because it accounts for the absence of profits in the past, 
is, inasmuch as it is remediable, a bull point for the 
future. The worse the railway has been managed hither- 
to, the more hope for it in better hands. The other point 
is of a different kind. The arbitrators who judged the | 
property to have no value seem to have believed that this 
result followed if, on the evidence, it was highly improb- 
able that it would ever pay a dividend. This is not 
sound reasoning. Even if the odds were ten to one 
against a dividend being paid, still the property is not 
valueless ; for a one-tenth chance of a dividend is worth 
something. No one could say, considering the future 
possibilities of increased population and prosperity in 
Canada, that the odds are more than a hundred to one 
against the first preference shares ever earning a 
dividend. But if not, then these shares have some value. 
The case of the Canadian Government must be based 
entirely on the argument that the liabilities of the Grand 
Trunk to the debenture holders of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific exceed the value of the Grand Trunk itself, and 
on the argument that it is within the power of 
the Canadian Government to render any railway value- 
less by its freight-rate legislation. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the stockholders accepted arbi- 
tration, and naturally have no redress merely because 
the result of the arbitration is arguable. Apart from 
questions of equity, the attitude of Canada might be of 
doubtful prudence,—unless the country is prepared to 
be relatively independent in future of the type of foreign 
investor whose feelings and pockets are now suffering 
outrage,—if experience did not show abundantly how 
short memories are. 


The path of the average investor is a miserable one. 
There is no financial reform more needed than a new 
and better organization for taking reasonable care of 
ordinary savings. J. M. K. 
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